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HOW TO WEAR THINGS. 
N OST people know how to wear their clothes; but some do 
not. We see some men who always look spick and span 
and well dressed; others, who consult the same tailor, do so sit 
down that the coat rides up in the back of the neck; and when 
the wearer rises, it is full of wrinkles. This same carelessness 
or carefulness is visible in women, who are sometimes well dress- 
ed no matter what they put on, and sometimes, poor creatures, 
look very dowdy even in a 
French gown! We envy the 





Very few people look as they wish to look. We are not con- 
sulted as to our personal appearance. 

No one could be sufficiently grateful for that average face.and 
figure which is always in fashion. It is so convenient; it saves so 
much time! All the French gowns are made for women about 
five feet five. A “good shop size” is spoken of in France as most 
desirable. 

A fortunate woman is she who can wear pearls or rubies, pale 
green or “ turquoise malade,” blue or coffee-color ; can wear her hair 





fortunate few who are always 
“ well dressed,” who never buy 
unbecoming stuffs, who know 
how to make their clothes 
look as if they had sfply 
blossomed out of their inner 
consciousness, as a rose blush- 
es out of its calyx. Some wo- 
men instinctively dress their 
hair becomingly; others in- 
variably make mistakes, and, 
even if pretty, are apt to be 
“beautiful frights,’ whose 
clothes seem to have been 
hurled at them by a tornado. 
Some women, otherwise good 
and true, have a sort of im- 
morality of taste. They wear 
too bright colors, insincere 
things, glass beads, too much 
hair, a bad combination of col- 
ors, poor materials of flashy 
construction: taken as a 
whole, such a person gives the 
good dresser, the person of 
taste, the same sort of anguish 
which a discord in the or- 
chestra produces on the sensi- 
tive ear. There are persons, 
otherwise agreeable, in whom 
we always recognize this want 
of taste as running through 
the mind or across it, a sort of 
intellectual bar - sinister, for 
cing us to believe that their 
conclusions are not legitimate. 
It is the province of woman to 
put the world at its ease, al 
though she is accused some- 
times of having done quite the 
reverse, and to have been, even 
before was invented, 
something of a pudding-stick 
in the world’s affairs, stirring 
up Adam's broth rather to his 
detriment. But be that as it 
may, she is appealed to at this 
moment of time to make the 
world ornamental by her 
clothes, her good looks, and 
her good taste: that is one of 
her vocations. 

And she should not only buy 
good clothes, but she should 
know how to wear them. If 
she is naturally careless, and 
goes out without pinning her 
bonnet strings square, she 
must study to please and to 
pin them correctly. If she is 
prone to not button her gloves, 
this must be corrected. If she 
is careless of foot-gear, and 
treads her boot awry, she 
should learn to walk of a drill- 
sergeant. 

We are born with hereditary 
looks and with transmitted 
qualities, so there is sometimes 
a decided cross. Our looks do 
not always express a charac- 
ter. We may have a long sat- 
urnine face, with a gay dispo- 
sition, We may feel sad and 
serious, while our face and 
features beam gay and lively. 
A lady of large figure and brill- 
iant complexion (who should 
always dress in black or gray) 
may have in her nature all 
the passions of a blond grand- 
mother for pale blue and pink, 
while a little retroussé blonde 
may hide a Siddons in her dis- 
position, and find royal purple 
her only wear. 

These contradictions proba 
bly determine the conditions of 
bad dressing. To such people the mirror, the French dress-maker, 
and the self-question “Is it becoming ?” are ever necessary. Al- 
though we should, in happy circumstances, look the creatures we are, 
and consult our moral qualities in our dress, yet if there is a strong 
contrast between our looks and our qualities we should dress ac- 
cording to our looks, no matter from which side of the house they 
come, rather than from our qualities. The body is a puppet, whose 

strings are pulled by the soul, and the same invisible goddess 
must costume her puppet. 
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Fig. 1.—Dress with Biouse ann Jacket.—[See Figs. 2 and 38, 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1-18. 





TRAVELLING 


TOILETTES. 


Page 456. ] 


high without looking like a May-pole, or short and in a Grecian 
knot without looking as if she -had lost all claim to a neck; who 
can enter a modern dry-goods warehouse and fit herself out after 
a shipwreck: she is the Medicean Venus. 

But the outside unfortunates who are peculiar, who have com- 
plexions which demand study, heads of a peculiar shape, figures 
either larger or smaller than the general—they must study how to 
buy their clothes, and also how to wear them. 

A certain order of beautiful women find it hard to dress well. 





Fig. 2.—Uuster wit Hoop.—Froxt.—[For Back, see 
Page 456. ] 
For description see Supplement. 


Do what they will, they are too conspicuous. They must guard 


against floridity in decoration. Beauty and high color are per se 


suspicious circumstances, liable to all sorts of imputations. There 
is nothing more immediately attacked than a high color. Beauty 
must be careful, and avoid even the appearance of evil. Bret 


Harte says in one of his imitation Chinese proverbs: ‘“ When in 
your neighbor's melon patch, do not stoop even to tie your shoe. 
Avoid the of evil.” So should beauty avoid a too 
becoming dress. She is in her neighbor’s melon patch with a ven- 
geance, and she should avoid 

the appearance of evil. 
Then we cannot all be beau- 
tiful. The fiat has gone forth 
that some of us shall be plain 


appearance 


Our advice comes in most ad- 
vantageously, for plain women 
may always be improved by 


knowing how to wear their 
clothes. They are often the 
most pleasing; they win and 


keep the constant lovers ; they 
play their part as successfully 
as the beauties. 

Given a plain woman with 
taste and tact, and a beauty 


with neither, and who would 


not count on the plain woman ? 


She knows—the plain one 
with taste and tact— even 
which virtues are becoming. 
She adopts cheerfulness, hu- 
mility, modesty. She never 


makes the mistake of suppos 


ing that an overwhelming 
consciousness of superiority is 
tolerable. We will suppose 


that she has an inspired taste 
in dress, and that by her sense 
fitness of things she 


makes herself so pleasing that 


of the 


she becomes almost beauti- 
ful: I 
how to wear her clothes. 

But, all other things being 
person should 
dressed from her moral qual- 
The anecdote of the 
great man milliner and the 
American widow is well 
known. He agreed to dress 
the widow without seeing her, 
if some one would describe 
her. Being told that she was 
grave, religious, high-princi- 
pled, yet very fond of the good 
things of this world, very rich, 
truly attached to the late dear 
deceased, yet not sorrowing 
as one without hope, he said: 
“Yes, I see. She wishes to 
mourn him sincerely, but with 
magnificence, Eigh- 
teen-inch velvet, Lyons satin, 
Antwerp silk. She shall be 
properly fitted out; but does 
she know to 
clothes ?” 


It offends us to see a woman 


it is because she knows 


equal, a be 


great 


how her 


wear 


dressed below her dignity. 
The utter indifference to dress 
of Queen Victoria after the 
death of Prince Albert was 


thought to have had a bad ef- 
fect on her sabjects. 
requested, 1 


She was 
is said, by her 
daughters to get some good 
clothes for the Jubilee, and 
she did so, and looked pretty 
and young. 

The Queen of Italy always 
dresses up to her dignity, and 
her beauty and fresh appear- 
have doubtless done 
much to enhance her popular 
ity. She knows how to wear 
her clothes. 

Finery—that dreadful word 
Jinery—on a passée woman, 
that is the perfection of the 
unbecoming: a poor, thin, 
glazy, cheap material of bright 
Then how Time re 
venges himself! He puts two 
crow-feet where was only one 
before, and makes a woman 
of forty look like one of sixty. 

“Time is a coward,” and 
the woman who shakes her 
fist in his face is always re- 
little older than 





ance 





colors 





} warded by a victory. Let her always dress a 
| she is; then she will look always younger. 

“ How nice a lady is after she is really old!” said a young man 

at a party, looking at a woman who confessed to seventy. He look- 


ed at a charming head which time had powdered, at eyes which 

time had not dimmed, at a complexion still white and transparent, 

although somewhat wrinkled, like the leaves of a rose plucked 

yesterday, and a dress chosen for seventy years, but beautifully 
| made and well worn. 
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The modern sense of the becomingness of white hair has given 
the world many beauties. The face seems to borrow a freshness, 
the eye a brilliancy, from white hair, which the marquis and mar- 
quise found out in the days of powder. Women who are so for- 
tunate as to possess a luxuriant head of hair, after it has turned 
white are almost always as handsome in age as in youth, and 
sometimes vastly handsomer, 

Now to wear one’s things well a woman must be neat. She 
must not let her train drag on the dirty street, nor must she be so 
faithless to good clothes as to let grease fall on her fine silk. 
Good clothes are deserving of respect, and the care taken of them 
is as essential as the care a librarian takes of his choice volumes. 
We all know how the book-lover keeps his precious treasures ; they 
are not dog-eared, nor are the corners turned ; the places are mark. 
ed by ribbons or a fragrant flower leaf, not by a folded page. The 
lovers of old clothes—and they are many—should remember to 
smarten up an old gown with a flower or a ribbon, not let laces be 
draggled and torn, or flounces flutter in the wrong place. The 
wearer of a cloak needs particular chic to look well in some of the 
beautiful confections now in vogue. 

Fortunately shawls are out of fashion. They are the most awk- 
ward and difficult of all costumes to arrange. No woman who has 
the fashionable high shoulders of to-day looks well in a shawl. 
The best camel’s-hair looks better in a drapery or a well-fitted 
cloak than when folded cornerwise over a broad back. No won- 
der Queen Victoria wishes to give hers away! 

The business of wrapping up after a party is a difficult problem, 
if one wishes to preserve a ball dress. Of course the change from 
the dress worn all day—high in the neck, long-sleeved, and com- 
fortable—to the low-necked, short-sleeved, and thin gauzy ball 
dress is very dangerous, and a woman needs a loose yet warm 
cloak and some warm wrap for the head. If she does not take 
these ordinary precautions, she will die of her own wilful neglect. 
Now the cloak crushes the dress, and the lace disarranges the 
hair. Some study and some thought is therefore necessary to the 
person who is out in the chilly evening air six nights out of seven 
during the season. She should know how to “ wear her clothes.” 

No one should “ wear her clothes” consciously. A woman who 
is always looking down at herself and measuring her garments is 
to be warned, for she has not mastered the art of dressing. One 
should be so well dressed as to forget this puppet, the body, and 
have only the real thing, the soul, on one’s mind. 

Trust a French woman for that! She is perfectly dressed, and 
she is not troubled about her clothes. She is thinking of you, and 
not of herself. She is the successful and the perfect dresser. She 
knows how to wear her clothes; they belong to her, and to no 
other being. They fit like the skin, and they set off every per- 
sonal advantage, leaving a large margin for the art of the dress- 
maker, but costing less than the clothing of any other woman in 
any other country. 
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THE GRADUATION DRESS. 


N the midst of the pleasant things that surround 
the usual Commencement exercises at our ad- 
vanced schools for girls, the early summer season, 
with all its freshness and its flowers, its southwest 
winds and fragrances, the glad completion of work, 
the satisfaction of accomplishment, the prospect of 
freedom, of gayety, of tasting the unknown sweets of 
the world, there is one dark and unpleasant intruder, 
an apparition whose proportions, after their first ap- 
pearance, like those of a swelling cloud, increase till 
they blot out much of that which is so fair—the appa- 
rition of the graduating gown. To such proportions 
has this dress grown that it now bids fair to overshad- 
ow a good deal of that which has called it into being, 
and Fashion has been obliged to give cognizance to 
the affair, to take it under her protection, to prescribe 
its conditions, and to print its patterns and designs. 

This might not be altogether so objectionable but 
for one or two features of the business. For the fact 
is that the gown, and its accompanying environments 
of something like scenic display, almost eclipse in the 
mind of actor and spectator that which has brought 
the gown into being; and the cut and fit of the gown, 
the loops of the ribbons, the tucks, the pleats, the 
drapery, the garniture, the flowers, the gloves, the 
shoes, all are in danger of becoming of more consid- 
eration than perfect recitation or solid accomplish- 
ment, and it is apt to bring about a feeling that in 
the final examinations and exhibitions this may be 
evaded, and that may be slurred over, and the pride 
of the teachers may be relied on to touch lightly on 
dangerous spots; but the dress must be all that taste 
and luxury can demand, till, instead of a vision of 
simple and innocent girls in simple and innocent 
garb, there is to be seen a group of elegant damsels 
in elaborate toilettes better befitting women of the 
world, and which, even when of a simple and inno- 
cent appearance, have the simplicity and innocence 
underlaid with such fine fabric and rich material that 
in looking at them one thinks of nothing so much as 
of the Queen and the court ladies playing at being 
shepherdesses and milkmaids, and is aware of an ab- 
surd incongruity about the whole business, finding, 
in that regard, the girls themselves laughable, the ex- 
hibition of their vanities and foibles pitiful, and the 
whole thing out of tune with the note that the season 
of Commencement should strike. - 

But the thing does not stop here. This elaborate 
dress is not so bad in itself as in the bondage it or- 
dains; for if one giri has it, another must also; since 
scholars and teachers and public would think a per- 
son made herself very undesirably conspicuous who 
varied from the standard of the rest, became a dis- 








cord in the scene, and took her diploma in ordinary 
attire, or in any other than that worn by all the rest. 
It may be that the girl, on leaving school, is to go 
into a grade of life where she may never again have 
use for such a gown, so that its acquisition for the sin- 
gle day is an unwarranted and foolish extravagance; 
but it must be had, nevertheless. It may be that 
there is poverty at home, or, if not poverty, yet nar- 
row means: a father who has all he can do to keep 
the wolf from the door, a mother whose hours of 
work are nearer twenty than ten every day, other 
children, to whom the provision of this dress means 
deprivation of many things the year through, sick- 
ness to which the price of this dress would bring a 
nurse or medicine, flowers, a rolling chair, and all 
the sick-room luxuries; or its price would build a 
rude but a sufficient piazza or porch on the little cot- 
tage at home, where out-door air could be had by those 
unable to walk and get it, where the mother could 
take her sewing, the father could get double enjoy- 
ment out of his evening pipe; the price of it would 
send that member of the family whose health fails 
on a life-saving journey to hills or sea, would con- 
tinue lessons in music or painting or some other yet 
incomplete study to the student—would do a score of 
things to make life pleasanter in the home where ey- 
ery dollar has its mission. 

And even if poverty is not the obstacle, it may be, 
again, that a dislike to spend money, on the part of 
the provider, makes the task of obtaining enough for 
the dress, one that embitters the whole domestic life 
for days, or else that stern principle at home may 
disapprove of the outlay and the compulsion and the 
example. It makes no difference: the money must 
be given, the principle must be abandoned, the bad 
system must be countenanced, the dress must be 
had. 

There is only one remedy for this trouble, if teach- 
ers are unwilling to put an end to it by authority, 
and that is for those who are unquestionably able, 
and who lead in such things, to forbid and prevent 


| expenditure on the graduating dress, and to refuse to 


be a party either to the mortification of those who 
cannot afford the outlay, or to the compulsion of pro- 
curing it by any, whether they can afford it or not. 
The daughter of the rich or the important citizen can 
dispense with a toilette which every one knows she 
can have at will; the superior scholar can equally 
well dispense with it. The very cheapest and sim- 
plest summer gown will better become the fresh 
young face and form, than the most costly and ele- 
gant specimens of millinery, and if worn by all will 
be a reproach to none. 

It is worth the while of those having the young in 
charge, to consider this matter, and to see if they can- 
not encourage a different order of dress than that 
now prevailing among girls at Commencement, no- 
thing of the sort being seen among boys on their 
occasions; to see if they cannot do away with furbe- 
lows and expense, with thoughts of personal adorn- 
ment driving out thoughts of study, with heart-break- 
ing and jealousy and envy on one side, with triumph 
and disdain, self-satisfaction, or even the discomfort 
of pity, on the other; with uneasy consciences over the 
knowledge of self-denying homes, with remembrance 
of debt and worry and vexation, with the nourish- 
ment of vanity and the leading of ideas concerning 
dress into wrong directions—with the whole crop of 
unfortunate results coming from the fanciful, extrav- 
agant, and unsuitable graduation dress of the day. 
No anecdote has been told us about the wife of the 
present President of our country more admirable 
than that recounting her gracious and magnanimous 
behavior, when she found that one of her school- 
mates was unable to procure the elegant toilette de- 
manded for a Commencement Day, that at once she 
abandoned her own pretty dress, and won the whole 
class to adopt a simple dress within the means of the 
school-mate in question. If, in schools of a high char- 
acter, others can be found to act systematically as this 
sweet and high-spirited school-girl did, they will open 
a reform that will allow many a girl to graduate, who 
now either leaves school without her diploma, or else, 
in one way or another, suffers acutely in taking it. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
CLEARING THE DECKS FOR ACTION. 

HE rapid changes in social habits indicate that women 

are destined to share more and more the work of men. 
It is now common to meet women in places where formerly 
they were never seen—in post-offices, libraries, laboratories, 
observatories, counting-rooms, editorial rooms, lawyers’ of- 
fices, and so on indefinitely. In great buildings created 
expressly for men’s work, which formerly were never trod- 
den by the foot of any woman but an occasional scrubber of 
the floors, the opening of any door may now reveal a modest 
clerk or type-writer ; and nobody stops to criticise the inva- 
sion. A change of habits so great necessarily involves oth- 
er unconscious changes. The employer of women in all 
these cases is apt to become a little more decorous and or- 
derly, to exercise more control of temper, more propriety 
of speech, than where he had men alone as companions or 
observers. On the day when women were first to vote for 
school officers in Massachusetts I happened to meet one of 
the leading political managers in my own ward, who had 
never favored their voting. I expected to find him shak- 
ing his head over the innovation; but he was, on the con- 





trary, wholly absorbed in making the ward officers clean up 
the voting place and put out a sign, “No smoking allowed 
here.” He said, “ The ladies are coming; we must make it 
decent for them.” And soon after the State passed a law 


forbidding smoking at the polls, to the great relief of the ~ 


ward officers. Men cleared their decks, in a manner, be- 
fore admitting women to share their undertakings, just as 
the order is given on naval vessels to clear the decks before 
going into action. 

But it is not men alone who need to do this. Women 
have a right to demand that all should be done which is fit- 
ting in the way of moral propriety and reasonable courtesy 
when they enter the counting-room or the workshop. On 
the other hand, it is for them to remember that business is 
business, competition very great, and the demands of em- 
ployers are necessarily exacting. Men do not commonly 
employ a woman rather than aman, for any particular work, 
because of chivalry or a sense of justice, though that may 
occasionally happen. They employ her as being more con- 
venient, more economical, or in some way more useful. 
Having thus to compete as a woman, she must try as a wo- 
man to make herself as useful or available as possible, and 
to reduce to a minimum all inconveniences that stand in 
the way. There is the matter of dress, for instance. Many 
men really like to have women about them as employées, 
were it only because they usually look neater and tidier 
than young men in the same station. So far their mode 
of dress is an advantage. But when, on the other hand, 
the employer desires to post a letter at the street cor- 
ner, and knows that a male clerk would simply throw his 
hat on and go there and back while the young lady was 
adjusting her bonnet, he is stricken with doubts as to the 
advantage of employing women. <A young lady studying 
in a college town complained to me that she had to give 
more of her daily time to the buttons on her gloves, in or- 
der to go to and from her recitations properly, than her 
brother in college gave to his whole wardrobe. Far be it 
from me to recommené@ any daring changes in female cos- 
tume, but the first study of any young woman who has her 
own living to make should at least be to dress in such a 
way as to reduce all these discomforts to a minimum, that 
she may be, wherever it is possible, as alert, as free, as 
ready for action, as if she were a man. 

And in the same way a young woman who has her own 
living to make needs to disembarrass herself of all false 
pride, keeping always closely, of course, to true self-re- 
spect. I remember an old-fashioned employer who used 
to say that he would never employ a young woman until 
she was as willing as a young man would be to go through 
the streets with a bundle. Most women, he thought, would 
only do this at Christmas-time, this being, in respect to 
bundles, a sort of carnival season when all rules seem 
to be suspended. In Virginia Penny’s valuable cyclopx- 
dia, called The Employments of Women, published in 1863, 
she reports a number of employers as complaining that 
women were not willing to be ordered about as men were, 
or that they were less prompt, less assiduous at their 
work, or more easily tempted to look out of the window. 
Very likely a quarter of a century may have amended these 
evils. Some, again, complain of a general want of business- 
like instincts in women, which may result simply from want 
of training or of habit, as when they do not take the pains 
to learn the right way of doing up a bundle. A popular 
lecturer once told me that he always disliked to lecture 
before women’s associations, because they were less prompt 
in payment; in a lecture given before men he would be 
paid at once after the lecture, or possibly before it. Nothing 
invigorated a lecturer, he said, like having his fee already 
in his pocket; but a committee of women would generally 
wait till they had talked it over at their next meeting, and 
would then forward it by mail. 

Jean Paul Richter thonght that a woman could never 
command an army, because it would take her so many 
words to say “ Forward! March!” or “Halt!” but it is 
to be observed that mothers and school-mistresses now 
command their little armies without much waste of words. 
The old complaint of the garrnlousness of women might 
as well be abandoned, and also the still shallower charge 
that they cannot keep secrets. They are, on the con- 
trary, trained far more than men to reticence and reserve 
by the very structure of their being; and as to secrets, the 
one well-kept literary secret of our time and country -—the 
authorship of the “Saxe Holm” stories—was doubtless 
maintained by a woman. And as to all the needs of prac- 
tical life, it is the same Jean Paul Richter who says, in the 
most suggestive book ever written on education, Levana: 
“Women are by nature intended for people of business” 
(Geschiftsleute) ; “they are called to it by the equal balance 
of their powers and their keen sense of observation. Boys 
destined for certain occupations, to be artists, professors, 
or mathematicians, may dispense with a capacity for busi- 
ness, but never a girl who will marry—especially one of 
the above-mentioned boys!” (§ 95.) T. W. Hi. 





CRADLE AND NURSERY. 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
XXXII.— ASSOCIATIONS AND AMUSEMENTS. 


HILDREN reared in cities labor under a serious disadvantage, 
so far as out-door exercise is concerned, While they are in- 
fants it is probably easier to give them their daily airings in their 
small carriages, on well-paved sidewalks, than it would be over 
rough country roads, deep with mud or dust. But as they grow 
older, and are able to trust to their own legs and feet as means of 
locomotion, trouble arises as to where to send them for their out- 
ings. In a large city, if one is so fortunate as to live near a park, 
and to possess a competent nurse to whose care the children can 
be intrusted, without fear that she will let them run into dangers 
or imprudences, the problem is partially solved. Even then it is 
not always convenient to spare the maid to be in constant attend- 
ance upon the little ones for two or three hours of every day. 

In the towns where there are few parks, and these remote from 
each other, it is almost out of the question to send children, living 
at a distance from them, to these breathing-places. Few city resi- 
dences possess any grounds beyond the strip of back yard that is 
barely large enough to contain the family washing, while the dwell- 
ers in flats are in even worse case. 

Too often the children are forced to use the streets as a play- 
ground; in many instances greatly to their detriment. It is bad 
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enough for boys to be subjected to the chances of hearing coarse 
and profane language, and of being, in a measure, contaminated by 
the association with chance acquaintances of undesirable charac- 
ter ; but for little girls it is doubly pernicious. No mother but feels 
a longing to have her children ‘enjoy the benefit of country air, and 
of her personal supervision of their sports, even while her own 
heart may cling as fondly to the brick and mortar of the city 
streets as does the true Parisian’s to his asphalt. 

But with all the desire in the. world to transport their little 
ones to the peace and comparative purity of the country, there are 
very few denizens of the city to whom such a change of residence 
is feasible, except for part of the summer months, To these it 
only remains to make the best of circumstances, and by wise 
guardianship to shield their children as far as possible from all 
baneful influences. 

As a first step toward this, the mother must know all the play- 
mates of her little sons and daugiters. She must satisfy herself 
by inquiry that they come of respectable families, and by observa- 
tion and close questioning, that they are not likely to teach her 
own darlings, any of the evil knowledge against which she wishes 
to protect them. She must not allow her children to have free 
range of the streets, but oblige them to confine their play-ground 
to the vicinity of the house. With every precaution she can take, 
her life must necessarily be full of anxieties, remembering, as most 
grown people must, alas! the evil words, the unsavory informa- 
tion, and the carelessness of speech she once noted in her own 
youthful associates. The perfect confidence between mother and 
child, that has been so frequently insisted upon in these chapters 
must be remitted now less than ever. It becomes even more es- 
sential as the children approach that age, when they begin to ques- 
tion the infallibility of a parent’s ipse dizit, and to form decided 
opinions of their own. 

Whenever the mother can make a child’s daily outing coincide 
with her own shopping or marketing excursions, she should do so, 
and having thus given the little one the needful fresh air and ex- 
ercise, limit the play-ground to the nursery for the remainder of 
that day. 

Even in the country th mother cannot relax her vigilance over 
her children’s associates. The prevalent idea that country people 
partake of the purity of their surroundings, meets with a sad con- 
tradiction from those whose experience justifies them in speaking 
authoritatively upon the subject. Country children are often versed 
in naughtiness and depravity of which city-bred children, who have 
been well brought up, are utterly ignorant. The mother must sat- 
isfy herself thoroughly of the character of the associates of her 
boys and girls, whether in city or country, if she would spare her- 
self and her children lasting regret. 

The question of amusements for the little people is a fruitful 
topic for discussion. Nowadays small boys and girls are very often 
so indulged in party and theatre going, that they frequently become 
blasé before they are half-way through their teens. The adult 
theatre-goer looks with astonishment at the juvenile spectators he 
sees at German operas, and at theatrical performances, ranging 
from the highest of tragedies to the lowest of variety shows. 

While a little dissipation of this sort, taken occasionally, may do 
no harm, an abundance of it is unquestionably a bad thing. Our 
American children are too excitable, too tensely strung already, to 
have these tendencies heightened by late hours in crowded, over- 
heated theatres, surrounded by the stimulating adjuncts of bright 
lights, gay furnishings, and the always animating presence of a 
crowd of people. When the fascinations of a play are added to 
this, the effect upon the over-sensitive nerves of a child cannot 
but be deleterious. 

Still, one would not veto a child’s attending any scenic represen- 
tation. An occasional matinée, to see a mirth-provoking perform- 
ance like Humpty-Dumpty, a Christmas pantomime, Pinafore, or 
as charming and innocent a play as Little Lord Fauntlercy, can 
do no harm. And as the child grows older he may be, by degrees, 
introduced to really fine plays, and his taste thus formed for some- 
thing better than cheap “ shows.” 

The same principle may be applied to children’s parties, The 
fashionable assemblages that ape the gatherings of grown people, 
beginning late in the evening and continuing into the small hours, 
are to be seriously deprecated. An old-fashioned “ party,” to which 
boys and girls wear their Sunday suits and frocks, instead of being 
arrayed in velvets, laces, and silks; where they play games and 
dance in a natural, childlike way, instead of indulging in countless 
waltzes, after the fashion of their elders; where they eat a whole- 
some supper of simple dainties, instead of luxuriating in boned 
turkey, truffles, salads, and coffee—a party that assembles any- 
where between four and six o’clock in the afternoon, and breaks 
up by about eight o’clock—can prove no detriment to any well, 
strong child, provided the dissipation is not too frequently repeated. 

Children have a right to amusements and holidays. A Christmas 
or birthday féte means immeasurably more to them than it can to 
their disillusionized elders. Let them have their enjoyments while 
they can get the full good of them, but let this be done in such a 
way, that the full round of enjoyment may not be exhausted too 
soon, Of this there is no danger, with judicious management. 

Unless they are by nature extremely ungracious, or have been 
very badly spoiled, children are apt to be thoroughly appreciative. 
They greet efforts made for their entertainment with an often dis- 
proportionate gratitude that is sometimes intensely pathetic. It 
seems such a little thing to older people—the joy that drives the 
little ones nearly frantic. 

To the parents the reflection that it is only for a short time that 
it will be in their power to make their child’s happiness, should be 
a constant incentive to provide all they can while that period en- 
dures. The day has gone by when any gift in heaven or earth 
could bring them that unreasoning bliss, which a happily chosen 
Christmas gift, a well-planned surprise party, or an unexpected out- 
ing can give thechild. In the vicarious enjoyment of that delight 
the father and mother get back their own vanished youth, and feel 
a glow of heart they would never derive from any purely personal 
gratification. 

THE END. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
DETAILS OF SUMMER TOILETTES. 


a= corsage without darts is especially suited to thin fabrics, 
and is very generally adopted for summer toilettes. It is 
made in various ways, sometimes having only two seams visible 
—those under the arms—but more often a side form is added 
in the back, and some figures require two side forms, one under 
each arm, extending far toward the front. The fashionable cor- 
sage is slightly elongated, being neither a round waist nor a basque, 
but something between these, extending just beyond the waist 
line, and either slightly pointed or else broadly rounded in front 
and back, the fulness which is shirred on the shoulders being flat- 
tened there in small pleats. If the short-waisted Empire effect 
is desired, a wide sash is set on a waist made as just described, 
but if the natural length of waist is allowed to be seen, a narrower 
ribbon sash, quite straight or else slightly twisted, is set perma- 
nently on the belt of the skirt, and the skirt is put on last (after the 
bodice has been fastened), the join between waist and skirt being 
hidden by the belt. 

The Directoire ruffle edging the diagonal lapped front or a 





straight front of the corsage is a favorite finish for the waists of 
summer dresses of fine wool, of lace, India silk, and of the many 
pretty cotton fabrics now worn. This ruffle may be of lace, white 
or black point d’esprit, or crépe lisse, or China crape, and is also 
prettily made of mousseline de soie of a color contrasting to that 
of the dress, as a pistache green Directoire frill on a pale gray 
chuddah gown. This ruffle is three inches wide when finished, 
and is made of a length of a yard and a half finely pleated to a 
half-yard length; it is then set its whole width at the neck, and 4 
tapered narrower toward the waist line, where it disappears. 
There are also larger double frills, forming a pointed jabot with a 
bow at the top, to be set on any dress, and these also are worn 
in colors, such as scarlet embroidered lisse on a black gown of su- 
rah, or lace, or moiré, pale pink pleatings on dark blue cashmere 
gowns, yellow frills: on green, blue on gray, pink on terra-cotta, 
etc. Instead of vests and the revers that are so commonly worn, 
these ruffles are used, and sometimes take the place of a vest by 
having a full bow at top, next the throat, and close pleatings below 
to the waist line. 

Full sleeves are so varied in shape that some pattern can be 
found to suit any figure; for instance, they can be set high on 
the shoulder seams for those whose shoulders are too broad and 
square, or they can be made to project outward if the shoulders 
are too narrow ; they can be tucked flatly, if the top of the arm is 
too large, or they can be caught in loose folds around arms that 
are too slender. The moderately large mutton-leg sleeves, full 
above the elbows and slender below, are found to be most gener- 
ally becoming. All such sleeves are worn extremely long, cover- 
ing the wrists entirely, and are very simply finished at the ends. 
With very sloping shoulders, a good effect is given by adding a 
standing ruffle of the material, doubled, just across the top of the 
armholes, two inches wide in the middle, tapering to nothing on 
the sides. Coat sleeves are still preferred for many dresses, but 
even these are now enlarged at the top, either merely raised slight- 
ly above the armholes, or else with the outside material length- 
ened and widened beyond the lining, and caught there in slight 
folds that are broad or high, as best suits the wearer. 

Skirts of walking dresses, in order to be stylish, are made quite 
long, but this is an untidy and inconvenient fashion that cannot 
be commended. The perfectly straight skirts, with pleats of varied 
width, or shirred all around the top, or else those with slight dra- 
pery on each hip, are used for both elaborate and simple dresses. 
The foot-pleating is no longer generally used on skirts, but the 
Empire flounce of lace or of the fabric, gathered, or else cut in 
tabs to fall on a lace flounce, is a fashionable finish for the front 
and sides of straight skirts. Pretty little butterfly bows almost 
meeting to form a ruche are made of ribbon, and set at the top of 
the square-cornered tabs that fall in a frill below. 

Driving cloaks of light taffeta silks, worn in open victorias in 
Central Park, are made with enormous bouffant sleeves, almost as 
large as those that were stuffed with down in the days of our 
grandmothers. Pale gray, Suéde and dust colors, and changeable 
silks are seen in these luxurious cloaks, trimmed with galloon of 
Oriental embroidery, or of metallic threads partly bronze and gold, 
or silver with white metal. These great-coats, with gay parasols 
of brocade or of gathered net, are conspicuous features of coaching 
costumes and of summer drives generally, that will be repeated 
throughout the season at the watering-places, 

An effective fabric for summer dresses, new this season and dear 
to lovers of fine embroidery, is Richelieu embroidery on écru or 
biscuit-colored batiste, done in open designs, in wheel and star 
shapes, all over the breadths, and wrought on each selvage in deep 
Vandyck points for trimming. This is made up over turquoise 
blue faille, or old-rose, or green, the soft tints showing through the 
open figures, and the deep collar, cuffs, ete., made of the pointed 


edges. Biscuit-colored bows and hanging ribbons complete the 
gown, 


New black laces for dresses have large raised designs and Mar- 
quise figures representing flowers, edelweiss clusters, laurel-leaf 
branches, and bunches of very large flowers at wide intervals, 
leaving broad spaces of the net plain in a way now in great favor. 
Some of these laces are made up over colored peau de soie, and 
others over black, with bands of open gold embroidery on the cor- 
sage, and black moiré ribbon on the skirt. The ribbon may be 
four inches wide, and hang straight like a stripe from the belt to 
the foot, one row down each side, and two similar rows down the 
back. Still wider moiré ribbon is used for the sash of other lace 
dresses, being folded along the edge of the pointed waist and tied 
in a simple knot behind, or else in two great loops and two ends 
that fall to the foot. Two-inch ribbons are chosen for sewing 
around the skirt in two or three rows, or else several very narrow 
rows are placed quite near together above the hem. A pretty 
gown that will serve as a model is of black lace with edelweiss de- 
signs made over mignonette green peau de soie. The lace skirt 
falls in straight easy folds quite plain all around, and has two rows 
of moiré ribbon above a six-inch hem; the green skirt is finished 
with a flounce at the foot. The green waist, slightly pointed back 
and front, is covered with the lace, gathered on the shoulders, and 
crossed diagonally in front to meet a sash of wide moiré ribbon 
folded along the point, then carried back to fall in a sash of two 
loops and long ends. The lace sleeves are puffed at the top over 
fitted sleeves of the green, and are banded, to match the standing 
collar, with open gold passementerie done in elaborate Oriental de- 
sign. Another all-black dress has Marquise net with large-flower- 
ed design draped over black satin to form a Greek apron in front, 
caught up on the right but with the left side full and straight, 
bordered with moiré ribbons. Two flounces of lace are placed in 
jabots down the middle of the back. A ladder of four bows of 
moiré ribbon is set down the left side, and two flat bands of wider 
ribbon are down the back outside the jabots. 

The Directoire cape is so easily put off and on and is so grace- 
ful and becoming, that it is one of the successes of the season, and 
is now made of the richest fabrics and lightest colors for summer 
evening wraps and for drives in open carriages. White velvet 
capes with gold-braided edges, and white cloth capes with either 
silver or gold braid are made up for Newport and Saratoga wraps. 
Simple gowns of black or gray alpaca are completed by one of these 
capes, made of five or six layers of Suéde-colored or of blue-gray 
cloth, with the edges hemmed and stitched, or else smoothly cut 
and left raw. The French modistes make such capes close to the 
shoulders and arms, fitting them by darts taken from the neck 
down; but English tailors make full loose capes of the material, 
taken round, almost in an entire circle, and falling in round organ 
pleats from the shoulders down. 

Sailor hats are again in great favor, not merely for yachting 
(where they are worn with the simplest band around the crown), but 
for country wear, with morning and afternoon toilettes. As their 
severe shape, with slight trimming, is not becoming to all faces, 
the milliners are trimming them much more elaborately, not with 
loops up the front, as they were worn last year, but with loops and 
wings coming from the back, pointing forward far over the crown, 
or else almost covering the crown with a broad sash ribbon that 
lies flat in front, but is gathered in high pointed ends, like a jabot, 
at the back. Still another fancy puts flowers, especially small 
white flowers, all around the crown instead of a band, and loops of 
white thick faille ribbon are set to point upward on the top of the 
low crown. Colored straw sailor hats are particularly stylish when 
trimmed with black, as, for instance, an old-rose straw hat has the 
back of the brim caught against the crown by loops of black moiré 








ribbon, which point quite high, and hold a black bird poised as if 
flying downward. The same ribbon is twisted around the crown, 
and an inch-wide band of black velvet is set under the brim as a 
facing, but does not cover all the straw. 

Empire pokes for young women to wear in the country are 
shaped to come closely down on the sides and curve far out in 
front, making excellent shade hats. They are chosen mostly in 
colored Milan braids, and trimmed just on the crown with a great 
cluster of ribbon loops holding flowers, blossoms from old-fash- 
ioned gardens, or field daisies or poppies. A green straw poke, 
faced in the brim with green velvet, has three or four shades of 
green ribbon bunched on the crown, holding large white daisies. 
Black or white or gray pokes are similarly trimmed with green, as 
the modistes, taking nature for their guide, find that green can be 
worn with any color. 

Directoire hats with flat wide front to the brim are given a 
pretty effect by the new drooping veil worn with them—a scarf 
veil, very different from the bag veil which lately had a brief day 
of favor. The Directoire brim, it will be remembered, is cut off 
close at the back, and at this point the long lace scarf is attached, 
to be brought forward along the projecting front of the brim and 
drop down over the face, protecting it perfectly; when not worn 
over the face, the veil becomes a scarf, drawn close around the 
neck, and its end is thrust in the front of the dress. The veiling 
is of black net about three-eighths of a yard wide, scalloped on the 
lower edge and straight above. 

For garden fétes are round hats with light satin straw for the 
crown, and with still lighter, open, lace-like straw brims. Th« 
pinched point in front of the brim has come to be a favorite shape 
for these hats, and for those of black net or tulle shirred on wires ; 
the whole is very lightly made, and the trimmings are a loose 
wreath of flowers, or else a great deal of foliage, grasses, and es 
pecially green rose leaves, with two or three well-blown roses nest- 
ling near the front. Cream white 
low ribbon loops are also pretty 
straw hats, 

The pretty little capotes with flower and ribbon trimming are 
worn with white tulle face veils by dressy young matrons, who 
find them far more substantial than bonnets of tulle or net drawn 
on wires. Tuscan yellowish straw, in open patterns, makes 
a tasteful capote, trimmed on top with a low bunch of violets, 
some light and others dark, and faced next the hair‘with a soft 
small puff of dark green velvet; narrow velvet ribbon strings be- 
gin in a point high in the back of the crown, and are drawn thence 
down below the rounded corners of the bonnet, then lapped under 
the chin, and pinned flatly beneath the ears. A novelty for these 
little bonnets is the use of metallic straws of fancy braids that are 
bronzed or silvered, or partly bronzed and partly gilded, while dark 
silver braid is relieved by white silver. The Neapolitan thin 
braids are also the base for many fancifully applied straws in 
scrolls, stars, ete., in all the stylish dark colors, in reddish brown, 
strawberry, old-rose, réséda, gray-blue, 


Oriental lace, daisies, and yel- 


garniture for these yellowish 


ind black bonnets. 

Little girls wear very large chip or Milan straw hats with un- 
lined and unwired: brim, and their ample crown surrounded with 
ribbons of two colors gged and 
unequally indented. A black chip hat with black and yellow rib 
bons is pretty and useful for a child to wear with various gowns, 
with white muslins, ginghams, ete., and a white Leghorn hat can 
be similarly trimmed with white and gold ribbon with notched ends 

For information received thanks are due Mesdames Barnes; 
Kenor; and Messrs. ARNOLD, ConstaBLe, & Co.; James McCreery 
& Co.; and Lorp & Taytor. 





. in loops, or in ends déchiqueté—js 





PERSONAL. 

Lavra D. Bripeman, for more than fifty years an inmate 
institution, died at the South Boston Asylum on May 24th. With 
the principal facts of her life the public are familiar. An illness 
in infancy deprived her of siglit, hearing, taste, and smell, leaving 
her with touch as the only avenue to the brain, and the single 
means of communicating with the world about her. Deve loping 
extraordinary gifts, as she did, when the extreme deprivations of 
her life are considered, she remained to the end of her days a 
model of cheerful patience and of serene acquiescence in the Divine 
ordering. To Dr. Samuel Howe, her teacher, and life-long bene- 
factor, since he left a generous provision for her in his will, Miss 
sridgman owed the ability to read and write, and during her long 
life she used these gifts to the advantage of those about her. The 
visit of Charles Dickens to Laura Bridgman in 1842 is deseribed 
by the great novelist in his American Notes. After the blindness 
and silence of this earthly life, it is pleasant to think of this suf- 
ferer as dwelling amid the music and beauty of the “sweet fields 
beyond the swelling flood.” ; 

—Joseph Jefferson gave a performance of his famous réle, Rip 
Van Winkle, at Niblo’s Garden recently, to an audience composed 
of 1500 orphaned boys and girls from the private and public 
foundling asylums of New York. All these little children were 
Mr. Jefferson’s guests, and they had a rare treat. Mr. Jefferson 
found his audience as interesting as it found him entertaining. 
He said that the children did not note the points that grown peo- 
ple are so quick to notice, but that they were very appreciative, 
and their rapt attention was very gratifying to him. 

—The seventieth birthday of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe was cele- 
brated in Boston on the 27th of May, by a reception given in her 
own house. Her three daughters, Mrs. Hall, Mrs. Richards, and 
Mrs. Elliott, received with her, and the reception was opened by 
her four grandchildren bringing beautiful flowers into the room. 
Letters of congratulation were read from Dr. Holmes, who was 


of the 


not 
present, owing to the recent death of his daughter, and from Mr, 
George William Curtis, who was laid up with a lameness, and from 
others. Mrs. Howe does not look her age, and apparently she 





does not feel it. She is as active and enthusiastic to-day as she 
was twenty-five years ago, and just as re ady to break a lance in 
the cause of the oppressed. 

—Mr. Herbert Gladstone thinks that his father is still good for 
a twenty-mile tramp over the hills of Scotland. He used to be 
very fond of rowing, riding, and shooting, but of late years his 
favorite and continual exercise has been chopping down trees, 
There is a great deal to be said in favor of this form of exercise 
It not only has the advantage of bringing all the muscles into 
play, but it has the additional advantage of making one feel that 
he is accomplishing something. 

—The many acquaintances of Miss Jennie Clarke, whose studio 
was formerly at No. 3 North Washington Square, will be glad to 
read the flattering tribute paid to her by an appreciative eritic in 
his review of the Salon in Gil Blas. He begins by congratulating 
himself on the discovery of a genuine bit of painting, “ France de 
Fraude.” “I will describe for you,” he writes, “this dainty bit, 
this tiny canvas, on account of the pleasure I enjoyed in discov 
ing it amid its clumsy surroundings. The signature, Mile. Mary 
Jane Clarke, is, I believe, quite unknown. In its silvery tone, in 
the pale roseate clearness of the flesh, in the tender gray of the 
dress, with its pearly gimp against the stretching dark blue back- 
ground, in its tone quality, in every way, one feels the painter, And 
how much to be preferred is this delicious soft silhouette to the 
heavy, oily, spotty semblances around it!’ He adds that Miss 
Clarke is an American, who exhibits in the Salon for the first 
time. 
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A DELICIOUS 
POT-POURRI. 


j ITH the first of 

the early roses, 
pink-tinted as if 
blushing at their 
own temerity in 
opening the delicate 
waxen petals to the 
warm sunshine— 
wooing them out 
one by one until the 
very heart of the 
flower lies open be- 
fore you—with this 
first touch of sum- 
mer comes the long- 
ing for a rose jar. 
You may lift the lid 
when the bushes 
themselves are tak- 
ing their long win- 
ter sleep, giving no 


Fig. 2.—Instpe or FounpaTion 
Skirt ror Dress Skirt, Fig. 1 
For diagram and description see Suppl. 





Borper ror Linen Empromery.—F cat Srircn. 


Drarep Skirt. 
For diagram and description see Suppl. 


first layers serving as 
a stock from whence 
you may start afresh. 
It will neither lose its 
perfume nor become 
stale if properly pre- 
pared — indeed, age 
should only improve 
its quality. 

A jar two feet in 
height is not too 
large, and if you de- 
the most satis- 
factory results, one 
three feet high will 
only urge you to a 
little more exertion. 

I know your ws- 
thétic taste too well 
to imagine that you 
would value a rose jar 
if the esthetic side 
were lacking. You 
will therefore turn to 
the beautiful wares 
of China and Japan. 
If a Japanese shop 
is within reach, with 
its rare treasures, I 
congratulate you, for 


sire 


some of us are not 
so fortunate; but 
the deliciousness of 


our pot-pourri comes 
just as sweetly from 
a homelier recepta- 
cle. 








til, when its flowers appeared, 
no other was half full of 
fragrance. 

There by the old tumble-down 
summer-house grew the gloire de 
Dijon, its long branches reach- 
ing from side to side, one mass 
of green leaf and riotous roses 
all through the its 
great heavy blossoms, some 
darkest cream with a flush of 
pink, others of the deepest, 
richest gold. Cousin Jack was 
home then from college, and 
bending down the heavy clus- 
ters, he gathered them one by 
one for your rose jar. It all 
comes back, doesn’t it, with this 
lifting of the lid? 

In selecting a jar, I beg of 
you to have it 
large enough, so 
that year by year 
you may add to 
its contents, the 


80 


season ; 





Utster wits Hoop.—Bacx. 
[For Front, see Front Page. ] 
For description see Supplement. 
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Frock ror Girt From 6 TO 8 YRARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IX., Figs. 57-65. 


Duster Basket. 
For description see Supplement. 





TravELLinc Rvue.—Crocaet anp Cross Stritcn Empromwery.—[See Fig. 2, Page 457. ] 


For description see Supplement. 





There are the 
large stone jars 
which our mothers 
used for household 
purposes; the fa- 
miliar jars, these, 
for the weekly 
supply of teoth- 
some, old-fashion- 
ed doughnuts, and 
for the packing of 
sweet-smelling but- 
ter. It is useless 
to attempt to puri- 
fy an old one, but 
in out-of-the-way 
places a fresh one 
may easily be pro- 
cured. The shape 
is all that can be 
desired, and in 
some of them the 
decoration is very 
good, for those old 
workers in clay 
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Fig. 1—Dress Sxirt.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For diagram and description see Svppl. 


join. 


HER 


use the scrapings from 
the palette, giving 
clouded effects, and 
working in uneven 
masses. 

A rose jar may also 
be left entirely plain, 
and placed inside the 
largest of the pretty 
woven Japanese waste- 
paper baskets that 
come in sets of three 
or four; the weaving 
is very effective, and 
for a corner piece 
would be very satisfac- 
tory; even fishing 
creels may be utilized 
as covers for an un- 





Fig. 2.—Back or TRAVELLING 
Dress with Buiovss, Fic. 1, on 
Front Pace.—[See Fig. 3.] 
For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1-9. 
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2.—Crire pe CHiIne 
Bonnet. 


For description see Suppl. 


stone-ware seem to 
had an idea of com- 


bining the practical with 


veautiful. A very fine 
t can be obtained in 
a plain jar by sizing 


the outside a small space 
at once, and covering close- 


When 


th rice grains. 


thoroughly dry, paint with 
three shades of brown in 
imitation of the Japanese 
tea jars. 


Put on the color 
ularly at first and 


rather thick, massing more 
heavily in some places, and 
using a stiff 
blending where the shades 


brush for 


If you are an artist, 








Fig. 3.—Insipe or BLouse ror TRAVELLING 
Dress, Fic. 2. 


attractive jar, The 
clay potteries where 
the coarser jars and 
crocks are made will 
mould one according 
to directions; but re- 
member it must be 
baked so that it is ex- 
tremely hard, as a 
porous jar is entirely 
out of the question for 
pot-pourri. 

You will want orris 
root, powdered, of 
course, a half-pound 
at least for the first 
gathering of roses; 
and en passant let me 


tell you the early- 
blooming roses are 
more full of  fra- 


grance than the crop 
later on. Orris root 
is almost the only 
powder that seems 
to blend kindly with 
flower perfumes in 
their natural state; 
the rest must be add- 
ed gingerly, or, as Syd- 
ney Smith so wittily 
gave it in his famous 
salad recipe, with the 
hand of a miser. 

The first jar I ever 
made, in which I fol- 
lowed the formula 
that was obtained af- 




























































JUNE 22, 1889. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 








ter much tribulation of weary 
waiting, down to the very minutest 
detail, was so full of spices that it 
was more in its odor like the taste 
of plum-pudding or mince-pie than 
the subtle, delicate suggestion of 
roses and orange blossoms, 

The nicest cotton batting you 
ean find is not too delicate for 
placing between the layers of pet- 
als and essence; there is a kind 
without glaze that answers tlie 
purpose for which it is intended, 
for it goes almost without saying 
that the layer of cotton holds the 
perfume that filters slowly through 
from layer to layer, and retains it, 
too, from one season to another. 

If possible, form this compound 
of sweet-smelling stuffs in the jar 
itself, not in a basin, as some re 
commend; and the stirring and 
frequent turning of the mass is 
perfectly useless. The preparation 
must be kept tightly closed, a cork 
fitting exactly, with a screw-nail 
put in for a handle, is the best. 
Place in the bottom of the jar a 
handful of salt, then over it rose 

leaves to the depth of two inches, 
then a piece of the batting the 
exact size. Press tightly down, 
and build up the other layers, 
which are to be alike in their com- 
position, only varying with the 
flowers themselves as they come in 
season: to have the perfect blend- 
ing of all, at the end of the gather- 
ing season, carefully lift the layers 
so that there will be a mixture of 
those first and latest gathered. 

The proportion that is best for 
a bushel of rose leaves is a very 
tiny nutmeg powdered, two sticks 
of cinnamon broken, a few cloves 
and allspice coarsely powdered, 
and a handful of root ginger, half 

an ounce or less of anise-seed, a 

touch of sassafras root, and a Ton- 

ka-bean; two ounces of sandal- 
wood completes this list. 


Next come the sachet powders, which are v 
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yhlang-yhlang, geranium, violet, tuberose, and any oth- 
er you may like; an ounce of each, with three grains of 


the best Nepaul musk. 





Dust Cioak. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIIL., Figs. 51-56. 


Limit the quantity of Cologne 
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JACKET FOR Girt FROM 13 TO 15 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IL, Figs, 19-24. 
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For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IV., Figs 
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Fig. 2.—Cross Strrcn Parrern ror Traveciina Rue, Fig. 1, Pace 456. 
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TrRaveLtine SHor-Baa. 
For design and description see Supplement, No. V., Fig. 35. 





DecorateD Work-Baskst. 
For description see Supplement. 





Fig, 2.—Care ror Girt rrom 12 To 14 Years oLp. 
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Florida, and the purest Portugal 
waters to a table-spoonful of each, 
remembering that the flowers them- 
selves are to be the main perfume, 
and the artificial or manufactured 
ones kept subordinate. Over the 
first layer in the jar place an inch 
layer of rose leaves, a slight sprink 
ling of fresh lavender blooms and 
the proportion of essences, then a 
few drops of vinegar, less than a 
teaspoonful, and two drops only of 
camphor spirits, three if it is weak. 
A small handful of salt comes next, 
and then the layer of batting. It 
is a@ good plan to open the jar 
quickly when you have partly made 
the pot pourri, and note if any of 
the spices or essences are too pal 


f so, omit them for a few 


pable ; 
layers, The 
to be assertive, and needs especial 


camphor is very apt 


care 

If you have 
fashioned garden—and I pray you 
gather ull the 


access to an old 


may be so happy 
June cabbage-roses you may find 
there, and the t i 
tinted Champney, with its near of 





lelicate little blush 
kin the Scotch roses. The Jacques 
have no fragrance, but their twins 
in size if not in color, the Baron 
filled with the most 

Among the pinks 
lly the brill 


Provosts, are 


delicious odors 





there are some, 
iant red carnations, that have the 


most refreshing clove-like fra 
grance, and they are especially de 
sirable Blend in the blossoms 
and a few of the leaves from both 
the lemor and orange trees, with a 
touch now and then of lemon ver 
bena young shoots in the best of 
their lragrance 
None of the flowers should 


gathered when the dew is on them, 
and you will find them the driest 
about three o’clock in the after 
noon of a bright sunny day. Se 
lect, too, freshly open¢ j ones, not 


those that are faded and falling; only the best and 


fairest are good enough for the purpose. 
ception may be taken in winter, when, as they be 


An ex- 
} 


gin to fade, the odorous hot-house roses can be 
added to the jar 





Warer-Proor on TRAVELLING CLOAK. 
For description see Supplement, 
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BUT THEN—. 
BY GRACE L, FURNISS. 

T all came from our going toa matinée. Dea- 
con Judkins, he said the theatre was immoral, 
But then—that didn’t hinder me from 
going, for the deacon makes a point of crowding 
on all sail, and bearing down on everything in 
creation that’s pretty or pleasant; moreover, he 
rooted up my faith in his judgment by saying 
right out in meeting, with his eye on my new 
bonnet, “that all bright colors was glaring abom- 
inations, specially red, which was more suited to 
the liveries of Satan than the garments of con- 
sistent members.” And says I, after meeting, 
*‘ Deacon, wouldn’t it be more consistent if you 
was to put a coat of whitewash on your live-stock ? 
Looks dreadful bad,” says I, “to see four cows 
and a horse skipping about a deacon’s barn-yard 
! Seems so, don’t it ?” 

Since when there’s been a coolness betwixt us, 
and a tendency to glare and contradict on both 
sides. So when Mary B. Gardener said she'd ad- 
mire to go to a matinée if ’twasn’t for what the 
deacon said, I fired up, and says I, “Mary B., 
I've lived thirty-four years in Hyasset, and never, 
from the time I was born, till Hiram died two 
years ago, leaving me free to touch the worldly 
goods he endowed me with on our wedding day— 
never in all that time did I do anything that 
wasn’t prudent, and cautious, and saving, and 
thrifty, and consistent, for fear of what some one 
would say, till I'm like one of my own old dresses ; 


or worse 


in Satan’s liveries : 


that side of me is worn white, and I’ve ripped up | 


and turned, and now the other side of me is going 
to have a chance. I’ve never seen New York be- 
fore—maybe I never shall again—and while I’m 
here I mean to do a hooter. That's why I invited 
you to cruise along at my expense, and put up at 
the Coleman House, instead of stopping at home 
and shingling the barn, or putting the money in 
the bank. I’m sick of saving. As for the dea- 
con,” says I, “he ’ain’t never been appointed a 
committee to sit on my conscience, as I’ve heard 
of. But then—” says I, “don’t let me take you 
against your feelings. It’s kind of a poor return 
after my bringing you, and giving you a real sty]- 
ish suit of city clothes, and showing you all the 
sights. But then—” says I, very sarcastic, “ you’re 
hard on twenty years old, and married two years, 
80 it stands to reason you're better fitted to judge 
than me. Seems so.” 

“ But, Cousin Lydia,” interrupts Mary B., “I’m 
not judging. I was only thinking of what Sarah 
Hodges would say. You know she’s always call- 
ing me frivolous and a gadabout, and pitying 
Frederick R. for not having a steady, sensible 
wife.” 

“Like her Sally,” says I, “who, all Hyasset 
knows, flung herself at his head. Yes, it’s likely 
she might talk ifshe knew. But then—I hadn’t 
thought of telling her. Hyasset will be set up in 
gossip for the season when it sets eyes on our new 
things, especially that veil of yours, which is for 
all the world like those nets they wear trout-fish- 
ing in black-fly time, except it’s got ruffles top and 
bottom.” 

“So it is,” says Mary B., staring at herself in 
the glass. “But it’s a real cute idea for these 
wide hats; and it’s becoming, isn’t it ?” 

“Oh, fair to middling!” says I, for I wasn’t 
going to make her vain. Mary B. is dreadful 
pretty, having a tangle of fluffy yellow hair anda 
skin like strawberries and cream, And her new 
things set her off so that every other woman we 
met would serew up her eyes at her, and whisper, 
like steam escaping, “ Paint!” Which I consid- 
ered highly flattering, for you'll never find any- 
body who ain’t quite willing to admit that all 
your defects is perfectly natural, while at the 
same time they never seem to realize that a 
healthy skin is more dazzling than any paint go- 
ing. But then—that’s neither here nor there. 
We settled to go to the theatre, and the next ques- 
tion was, where should we get dinner. 

“Oh, Cousin Lydia, not here,” says Mary B. 
“It’s so fearful marching up that long dining- 
room, trying to pretend you don’t see all the peo- 
ple staring, and all those solemn waiters eying 
you over. I s’pose they know we're from the 
country.” 

“No; it’s not that,” says I; “for I’ve been 
watching ever since we’ve been here, and there’s 
just two ways of getting to the tables. There’s 
the hasty style, as though vou was very impor- 
tant and busy, which is very good, if you don’t 
happen to run into a waiter; and there’s the slow 
procession style, with the eyes fixed on vacancy 
and a sort of just-come-from-viewing-the-remains 
expression, which is trying to all parties; and as 
neither is pleasant, we'll go out and find some 
place where they’re not so stylish.” 

And so we did, finding a comfortable place 
called a“ Dairy,” where we sat up to a counter, 
and the girl filled Frederick G.’s bottle without 
any of the tittering that those hated waiters got 
off about it. 

Frederick G, is Mary B.’s baby—the “ G.” being 
used, Hyasset style, to distinguish him from Fred- 
erick R., his father, Frederick M., his grandfather, 
and Frederick L., a cousin—and a dreadful good 
child he is, too; so that we never thought of his 
being a hinderance, not once through all our 
cruise, till we got to the Moon Theatre and was 
reading a yellow bill by the door, which said that 
a matinée of the musical extravaganza, Puss in 
Boots, was to be given at two o'clock. Then it 
went on to remark that there was to be two hun- 
dred “ knights in silver armor,” and oh, I don’t 
know what all, and says I: 

“There, Mary B, There can’t be anything so 
very bad about a good old-fashioned fairy story 
like Puss in Boots, and I'm going to get the 
tickets. But then—” says I, “ what ever are we 
to do with Frederick G.? It says, ‘Carriages 
may be ordered at five o'clock,’ and he never 
would be quiet three hours, even if there wasn’t 
anything in the play to scare him, such as shoot- 
ing or screams. Think how we'd feel to have 





to take him out, with every one turning their 
heads !” 

“I'd be mortified to death,” says Mary B. 
“And yet what could we do with him? What 
do New York women do with their babies when 
they want to go to matinées? Cousin Lydia,” 
says she, very resolute, “there’s an easy way of 
doing everything else in this city, and the baby 
question is no new one, and I don’t believe but 
what there’s an easy, patent way of disposing of 
them temporarily. Perhaps that ticket man has 
an arrangement.” 

“Seems likely,” says I. “ Anyway, I'll ask. 
And Pll tell him we’ll take two tickets if he'll 
take Frederick G., so as to make it a kind of ob- 
ject for him.” And so I did. 

My! but you ought to have heard him laugh! 
Said he wasn’t an orphan asylum. “ Why, I’d be 
knee-deep in infants if I went into that business,” 
says he. “ Why don’t you send him — wherever 


| ’ 4 y 
| you’re boarding ?” 


” 


“We're not boarding,” says I, with dignity. 
“We're stopping at the Coleman House; been 
there a week, As to sending him—send him 
how?” 

“By a messenger boy,” says he, winking to a 
man in the back of his office. 

“Send my baby by a boy who'd like as not set 
him down on the door-step and go to a fire! 
Never!” says Mary B. “I know boys, sir.” 

“Ah! but not messenger boys,” says he; “ they 
are different from plain, ordinary boys.” 

At this the man behind him went off in a fit of 
laughter. And I said, very severe, for I thought 
they were trying to be funny at our expense— 
says I— What is the exact difference between 
them ?” 

“Why, the messengers are responsible to the 
company,” says he, “and are used to handling 
everything, from poodle-dogs up to coupon bonds.” 

“Then you'd advise us to trust them ?” says I, 
“instead of taking our baby to the play ?” 

“T advise nothing, madam,” says he, very short. 
“ But children are a nuisance in a theatre. Will 
you have tickets ?” 

Well, his manner sort of upset me, I s’pose; 
for I took the tickets, and Mary B. and me went 
next door but two for a boy, without seeing any- 
thing out of the way in the idea. But then— 
we’d seen so many queer things done in the city 
that we was past surprise; and if any one had 
said telegraph, or telephone, or ¢eleslide, the bless- 
ed child uptown, we’d have handed him over, 
and stood by to see it done. 

So Mary B. walked up to the young man at 
the desk, and says she, very off-hand, “I want 
a nice, steady boy to take my baby to the Cole- 
man House.” 

“ Certainly,” says he, equally careless. “ What 
name, madam? Mary B. Gardener. All right. 
Here, 48, take this child to Coleman House ; leave 
it. Who shall he ask for, madam ?” 

“Why, that’s so,” says Mary B. “ Who shall 
he ask for?” 

“Why, I don’t know,” says I, meditating. “I 
s’pose, now, he couldn’t just sit there with him 
till we came, could he ?” says I, very bland, to the 
young man. “Of course we'd pay him whatever 
was right.” 

“Yes, you could pay him by the hour,” says 
the young man. 

“But then—” says I, “‘ he must be fed at three 
o'clock, and the boy must—” 

“Here, 48; come here and take your instruc- 
tions from this lady,” calls he, very curt. But 
then—I didn’t blame him a mite, for he was 
dreadful busy. 

Well, 48 came up smiling; and he was a real 
lovely boy, in a nice clean blue uniform. And he 
said he “ guessed he’d get along all right, ’cause 
he was used to minding babies at home, and liked 
’em ; and wouldn’t go to any fires, or set Frederick 
G. down once till he reached the hotel.” And 
after promising all this, he picked up Frederick 
G., who took to him at once, and putting the bot- 
tle in his pocket, started off whistling. 

“ And now,” says I to the clerk, “ please give 
us a receipt kind of quick, because we’re going 
to a matinée,” 

“ We don’t give any receipts, madam,” says he. 
“When the messenger delivers the goods he gets 
his check signed, and returns it to us, so that we 
know everything is correct.” With that he went 
on writing, and seemed to think he’d settled ev- 
erything satisfactorily, But then—he hadn’t, to 
my way of thinking; and I just give him a piece 
of my mind, and let him know we were not to be 
imposed on if we were from the country. And 
when I got through he looked at me exasperated, 
scribbles a few words on a scrap of an envelope, 
shoves it at me,and says he: “ There, madam, I 
think that is sufficient. Good-morning.” 

And this is what he wrote: 

“ Received in good condition, one baby. N.B. 
—Company not responsible for breakages. All 
goods at risk of the owner.” 

Kind of an informal, queer-sounding receipt, 
wasn’t it? But then—as I said to Mary B., 
*twasn't really necessary to have it; and ’twas 
just as binding as though it had been a yard 
long. 

So she slipped it in her glove, and we marched 
into the theatre, congratulating ourselves on hav- 
ing disposed of Frederick G. in such a cityfied 
style. 

“‘ Now, Mary B.,” says I, as we settled ourselves 
in our seats and shook out the play-bills—* now 
we'll see if the theatre is immoral or not; and 
we'll also see what they mean by a ‘ Musical 
Extravaganza.’” 

But then—we didn’t find out ; for, as I said to 
Mary B., the dresses of the women was construct- 
ed on a cool and economical pattern, and far from 
extravagant. “There is certainly no waste of 
material,” says I, rather sarcastic. 

“T spose they think if the gown looks kind 
of fluffy and fairy-like its immaterial about the 
stuff,” says Mary B., blushing. 


And it certainly did. But then—it was dread- 





ful pretty and funny, and I sha’n’t never forget 
it, specially the premiere danseuse, which, I be- 
lieve, is French for the first old lady of the bal- 
let. She featured old Nancy Quad (the last Indian 
in Hyasset) enough to be her twin, if you could 
picture Nancy decked out in a short white dress 
and a big blue hat coming catacornered across a 
theatre on one leg, while the other beat time to 
the music, and she smiling determined at the 
audience, as much as to say, “ How’s that, con- 
sidering my years?” 

However, it was splendid. And when the cur- 
tain went down for good I could have cried, and 
Mary B. felt similar. 

“Cousin Lydia, I'd like to be a play-actress,” 
says she, sighing ; “seems like it was more in- 
teresting than being a farmer’s wife, and working 
f’rever and f’rever.” 

“ Don’t talk wild, Mary B.,” says L 

“ Well, I don’t care! I do think so,” says she, 
crowding out in the aisle, and jerking her elbow 
into a woman who pushed her, 

“Look at that Puss-in-Boots girl,” says she, 
scowling. “ She don’t have to cook, and milk, 
and churn, and scrub, and tend baby, and wear 
her life out in a desert like Hyasset.” 

“ Don’t fly in the face of Providence,” says I. 
“* Elephants mustn’t dance on tight-ropes,’ and 
if you had been intended for a play-actress, Provi- 
dence wouldn’t have located you in Hyasset. It’s 
all for the best.” 

“Js it?” says she, dropping down the corners 
of her mouth. “ Well, I hope Providence won’t 
put it into Frederick G,’s head to start another 
tooth to-night, for I don’t seem to feel inspired 
to sit up with him. There!” 

“Oh, I guess he won’t,” says I, very soothing ; 
“and I guess we'd better step along kinder quick ; 
it’s nearly dark. And, Mary B.,” says I, “ p’r’aps 
we needn’t mention having been to the theatre. 
You know—” 

Here I shut my mouth with a snap, for right 
in front of us, advancing with a horror-struck ex- 
pression, was Sarah Hodges, who owed Mary B. a 
grudge for cutting her daughter out, and was the 
biggest gossip in Hyasset. Of course ’twasn’t 
any use to pretend we didn’t see her, so I puta 
bold face on it,and rushed right up to her, and 
says I, “ Well, now, who’d have thought of seeing 
you here, Sarah ?” 

“T cal’ate you didn’t,” says she, eying the 
theatre very grim. Then dropping her eyes to 
our clothes, she eyed them cross-eyed, and says 
she, ‘ You seem to have done considerable shop- 
ping.” 

“Of course we have,” says I, with a pitying 
look over her from bonnet to shoes; “and I 
spose you’ve come to get your summer things 
too?” Which was mean of me, ’cause I knew 
she had that slate-colored alpaca suit made by 
Miss Meeger, a nice woman, but a dreadful poor 
hand to fit. She couldn’t never seem to keep 
her mind on who she was planning for, so ten 
to one your dress would maybe fit some one in 
the next parish, but was painful to behold on you. 
But then— 

“T came to get a new set of ‘uppers,’ and got 
a lovely one for twelve dollars,” snaps Sarah. 
Here she smiled very bitter, and showed us the 
new uppers, glistening like a row of tombstones 
seen through the little end of a spy-glass. “As 
for clothes,” she continued, in a higher key, “ J 
consider Hyasset things more suitable for a farm- 
er’s wife than city things,” says she, glaring at 
Mary B.’s French Directory hat and coat and my 
new Irish peasant circular, of the cut of Conne- 
mara. 

“Every one to their taste,” says I, very care- 
less. ‘ These are our ‘ come-seldom-high-old-fes- 
tival’ things, and we don’t cal’ate to feed chick- 
ens, nor churn, and so forth, in ’em; but we do 
cal’ate not to go to meeting looking like we’d 
been washed in by the tide,” says I, pointing this 
remark by another look at her sacque, which look- 
ed as though it had a gathering-string in each 
seam. 

“H’m! indeed !” says she, snapping down her 
new uppers very vicious. ‘Well, I guess Hy- 
asset can bear it. There’s a proverb you remind 
me of, ending, ‘are soon parted,’ And you've 
been to the theatre too, haven’t you ?” 

“T have,” says I, very calm; for I wasn’t going 
to let her see I was provoked at having her know it. 

“H’m! Well, it’s none of my affair,” says she. 

“That's a fact,” says I. 

“ But I must say,” says she, “that it’s a very 
queer place for two consistent church members 
to go, And, good gracious! where’s Frederick 
G.?” says she, suddenly. 

“ He’s at our hotel, in good hands,” I said, giv- 
ing Mary B. a nudge, “ and it’s time we were there 
too, as we’re going back to-morrow, and have 
all our packing to do. So we'll say good-night. 
S’pose we'll see you on the train to-morrow,” says 
I, as a kind of a hint that we should part. 

But then—Sarah wasn’t taking hints. Says 
she: “Oh, I'll walk right along with you. I’ve 
got through my errands, so I’ll have a plenty of 
time to see Frederick G. My! he’s just too cute! 
As my Sally says, it’s a wonder Mary B. can bear 
him out of her sight. But Sally is different from 
most girls,” 

“Yes, she’s further along in years than most 
of ’em,” says I, very composed. “1 s’pose she’s 
about give up all ho—um—édea of marrying now, 
hasn’t she ?” 

“T don’t know about that,” says Sarah, tossing 
up her head. “She could be engaged this minute 
if she’da mind to. But she’s not in such a hurry 
as some.” 

“ Seems so,” says I, very cordial—* seems so. 
But here we are at our hotel; and I won’t ask to 
have you come in,” says I, very pointed, “ for it’s 
late, and we’re all beat out.” 

“ Well, I’m beat out too,” persisted Sarah, “so 
I'll step in and see Frederick G. while I’m resting. 
Unless,” says she, with a screwy look—“ unless 
there’s something you don’t care to have me 
see, 





“T don’t call to mind any secret murder or 
whatever,” says I, dryly, with an exasperated look 
at Mary B. “So step into the parlor, and we'll 
wait there while Mary B. gets the key from the 
office.” 

“Seems to be a nice little hotel,” says Sarah, 
sitting down and staring about very patronizing. 
“How much might you pay ?” 

“T might pay ten dollars a day if I had one of 
the best rooms,” says I; “ but I haven't, so I pay 
four dollars.” 

“Well, that ain’t much,” says Sarah, “ for two 
people and a baby.” 

“It’s only for the room,” says I; “ meals is 
extra.” Which I never should have said if I 
hadn’t been so worried, for Hyasset would con- 
sider it wilful waste; but my mind wasn’t on 
Sarah, and that’s a fact. I was dreadful afraid 
Mary B. would let out about the messenger boy, 
and I knew just what a story Sarah would make 
of that. As for Sarah, she felt there was a mys- 
tery of some kind, so she was talking equally at 
random ; and so we had it back and forth till Mary 
B. flew into the room, white as a sheet, dropped 
into a chair, and gasped out, “ Frederick G. !” 

“What about him ?” says I, scared to death. 

“The boy—hasn’t been here at all!” she pant- 
ed. “What shall we do? Oh, Cousin Lydia! 
Cousin Lydia!” 

“Boy? Hasn’t brought him? What's that?” 
cried Sarah. 

But then—I didn’t stop to answer her, but flew 
to the office, Mary B. after me, full tilt, and fol- 
lowing her Sarah, wild with curiosity. 

“Do you mean to tell me that Mary B. Gar- 
dener’s baby hasn’t come home yet?” says I, to 
one of the clerks. “He left us at half past one, 
promising to come straight here.” 

“There has not been any child sent here to- 
day,” says he, very decided. 

“Excuse me, sir, but you’re mistaken,” says I. 
“We sent Frederick G. up by a nice boy and a 
bottle of milk in a blue uniform who is responsi- 
ble to the company. But then—theré’s no frust- 
ing boys, and we’ve a receipt anyway, 2nd we de- 
mand that child—” 

“Pardon me, madam,” he interrupted, “ there 
is no child here.” 

“ Perhaps there’s a bottle of milk in a blue uni- 
form loose about the hotel, Charley,” says a very 
pert young fellow, who was leaning on the counter 
staring at Mary B. 

“Be quiet! Don’t you see this is not a joke?” 
says the clerk, very fierce. Then, turning to 
Mary B., says he: “ You say you sent your child 
here by a messenger and got a receipt. Kindly 
let me see it.” 

“Sent Frederick G. by a messenger? Well! 
well! well” groaned Sarah. 

“You hush up, Sarah Hodges!” says I, turning 
on her so sharp that she jumped. ‘“ And hand 
over that receipt, Mary B.,” says I. 

“Oh yes, the receipt. Here it is,” says Mary 
B., fumbling in her glove in a dazed way, and 
handing over a scrap of paper to the clerk, who 
took it, and kept on calling: 

“Front! coupé for 214. Front! tell that lady 
we can’t go through all that rigmarole. Her 
guests must be shown into the parlor. Front! show 
this gentleman No, 12.” And so on, till he had 
to stop for breath, when he looked at the scrap 
of paper Mary B. had given him, and says he, 
with a half-smile: “ This is a theatre check, mad- 
am. Now kindly step in the reception-room,” 
says he, coming out from the office and leading 
the way. ‘Now give me the receipt,” says he, 
shutting the door in the face of the gaping loun- 
gers. ‘ You see, the boy has probably forgotten 
the address, and your receipt will have his num- 
ber and office on it, so we can telephone over and 
find out where he is.” 

“ But I gave it to you,” says Mary B. 

“ Oh, this is a theatre check,” says he, very im- 
patient. 

“ A theatre check!” groaned Sarah. 

“A theatre check !” shrieked poor Mary B., 
tearing off her gloves, and hunting wildly through 
her pockets and bag. “It’s gone! gone! and 
my baby is lost!” with which she improved mat- 
ters by going off in strong hysterics. 

“Great Scot! Here, Front!” cried the clerk, 
opening the door. “Two of you boys carry this 
young lady to her room—139. And you,” says 
he, turning round very sudden to Sarah—“ you 
are of no use here; you go and help Mrs, Gar- 
dener, while this lady and I straighten out this 
matter.” 

And Sarah let him bow her out as meek as 
Moses. But then—he was a powerful masterful 
man, used to having his own way. 

“Now,” says he to me, “you seem to have a 
head on your shoulders. Where did you leave 
this child, Mrs.—er—” 

“ Purvine,” says [—“ Lydia Purvine.” 

“Well, Mrs. Purvine, where was this office ?” 

“Next door but two to the theatre,” says I, 
feeling that things would go all right now we had 
a man at the helm. 

“What theatre ?”’ says he, impatient. 

“T don’t know,” says I, which sounded foolish. 
But then—I didn’t know, having lost my senses 
almost from fright and anxiety. 

“Uptown or down ?” says he. 

“T don’t know,” says I. 

“Grant me patience!” says he. ‘What do 
you know, madam ?” 

“Nothing,” says I, dolefully; “ but couldn’t I 
go round to all the messengers’ places till I hit 
the right one?” : 

“Take you all night,” says he. “ Meantime this 
confounded baby may be lost, run over, drowned. 
I never heard of such a performance—never! 
Just like a woman. I tell you,” says he, with a 
triumphant look, “we'll put the affair in the 
hands of the police. Ought to have done that 
first. Wait here, and I'll telephone them.” 

“Stop, sir!” I cried. “I won’t have it. There 
never was a Gardener in the hands of the police 
yet, and poor little Frederick G, sha’n't be.” 
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“But you don’t understand,” says he. 

“T understand too well,” says I, rushing at the 
door. ‘I'll go myself,” 

“Wait, Mrs. Pur— Oh, the deuce! Mrs.— 
What’s your name?” cries he, running after me. 
“Wait. Take a bell-boy with you: you'll get 
lost too.” ’ 

“Dvetad a genteel sufficiency of boys,” says I, 
and slammed the door in his face, and set off 
buck-a-tilt down the street. 

Just where I went I never shall know, for my 
brain was a perfect whirl, and little pictures 
tumbled head over heels in it like a peep-show. 
First I'd see Frederick G, lying stiff and cold; 
then Mary B. kicking and screaming; then me, 
sitting by a small tombstone, in deep black ; then 
Sarah, sitting in the middle of the sewing circle, 
telling all about it. And as these cheerful scenes 
came and went, I was flying over the ground, 
sobbing and panting, till I suddenly came to my 
senses, and saw that I was in the midst of shut- 
up stores, with everybody going the other way, 
and knew I must be down-town. 

Well, by the interposition of Providence and 
an old apple woman, I made a tack, and brought 
up in Broadway by old Trinity Church; for the 
apple woman said there wasn’t many theatres ex- 
cept on Broadway, and they was all uptown. So 
I started up again, looking hard for a telegraph 
office next door but two to a theatre which I 
didn’t know the name of. But then—I wasn’t 
daunted, for my spunk was up, and taking my- 
self by my mental shoulders I says, ‘‘ Now, Lydia! 
stop and think,” which, I hadn’t done at all be- 
fore. But then—how could IJ, with Sarah Hodges 
gaping for details, and poor sweet Frederick G. 
maybe dropped over a dock for his gold bib pins. 

So I leaned my head on a lamp-post, and I 
thought, and maybe it was the cold iron steady- 
ing my nerves, maybe it was desperation, any- 
way, a small voice within me said, “ Lydia Pur- 
vine, walk up Broadway, and ask in every office 
till you come to the right one.” And so I started. 

As I said, by that time it seemed dreadful late, 
and as most of the stores was closed and all the 
men going home, I stepped up to a light, and took 
out my watch, so’s I could cal’ate how long I'd 
been wasting time, and I’d no sooner got it to the 
light when I felt a thump on my elbow and a 
jerk, and the watch was gone. A _ jewelled, 
capped, patent hunting-case watch, given to Hi- 
ram Purvine for gallant conduct in rescuing the 
crew of bark Susan Ann from off the Bass 
Ripps, February 19, 1869, all stated inside the 
cover—just so—gone! Snatched right out of 
my hand! 

Well, sooner than it takes to tell about it I set 
up a cry of “Stop! thief!” and tore down the 
street, followed buck-a-tilt by every man and boy 
within hail; though first I turned my new pea- 
sant cloak over my head, it being ill suited for a 
running costume, and never taking my eye off the 
thief, who wore a gray coat, and providentially 
put his foot in a coal-hole and fell into the arms 
of a policeman just as I got up to him, most 
dead. But then—I made out to call out, “ Hold 
him! arrest him! he took my watch!” before I 
sank down on the curbstone limp as a sweet-po- 
tato vine, 

“ Why, it’s Stumpy,” says the policeman, hold- 
ing him by the collar with one hand, while he 
took my watch from his pocket with the other. 
“This yours, ma’am ?” says he to me, 

“Yes,” says I. 

“Well, you'll have to come around to the sta- 
tion,” says he, “to identify it, and enter a com- 
plaint.” 

“Oh, I can’t,” saysI. “I’m hunting for a lost 
baby, and Mary B. is at the Coleman House wait- 
ing, in high hysterics.” 

“Very sorry, but you'll have to come,” says 
he, obstinate as a mule, “ Any one here see this 
watch snatched?” says he to the crowd, who 
seemed to be enjoying themselves immensely. 

With that two real nice-looking men stepped 
up and offered to act as witnesses. 

“You will have to appear, madam,” says the 
elder of them, offering me his arm. “ Allow me 
to escort you to the police station, which is only 
a few blocks from here.” 

Of course I had to take his arm, but I kept 
mighty close to the policeman, for I didn’t for- 
get all I'd read about bunco steerers. He was 
a mighty good-looking old gentleman, and well 
dressed. But then—that wouldn’t hinder his be- 
ing a bunco steerer; quite the contrary; and I 
didn’t see why he was called on to be so killing 
polite to me. 

However, I’d*more to think of than him as we 
walked along. I kept picturing how it would 
sound if any one was to say they'd seen me going 
to prison on the arm of astranger, with a police- 
man hauling along a perfectly limp, jointless 
pickpocket, who made himself a dead-weight in 
the hands of the Law, while a rabble of boys 
and men tramped along behind us, shouting: 
“What's the matter with Stumpy? Stumpy’s 
in the cold, cold ground !” 

It was a dreadful position for the President of 
the Hyasset Sewing Circle, and so I felt it. 
’Twasn’t the usual result of going to a matinée, 
or my fault in any way. But then—people al- 
ways judges by outsides, and it looked dreadful. 

Then there was poor Mary B., waiting, waiting, 
waiting, and undergoing the tortures of Sarah 
Hodges’s consolations, Sarah was one, as I well 
knew, who'd find as many morals to adorn a tale 
as there was rattles on a snake’s tail; and like- 
wise, when you heard her morals click, you might 
look out for stings. 

As for Frederick G., the bare thought of that 
blessed child drove me nigh desperate, and I 
burst right out crying, and the old gentleman he 
says, very kind, “If I can assist you in any way, 
madam, pray allow me to do so. 1 am Judge 
Purdy; here is my card.” 

Of course a bunco steerer might forge a card. 
But then—I’m one as believes character is writ 
on face, so I just told him all about everything. 














And when we reached the station-house I was 
mighty glad I had, for they all knew him, and he 
kind of smoothed the way for me. 

Well, I s’pose I was a fool, and set a bad ex- 
ample, and was a bad citizen, for when I found 
I didn’t have to prosecute that “ Stumpy,” I let 
him go, Weak-minded, wasn’t it? But then— 
lands! I'd got back my watch, and he featured 
my cousin Silas, except his expression, and I 
couldn’t bear to feel that I would be the cause 
of locking anything up out of the sun and air, so 
I let him go free. 

Well, when he was disposed of, Judge Purdy 
brought up a police officer, and says he, “ Now, 
Mrs. Purvine, if you will tell the captain what you 
told me, I think he will help you find your little 
cousin in short order.” And so I did. 

“You say you do not recollect the theatre ?” 
says the captain, 

“ No, sir,” 

“ But you must remember the play,” says he, 
very persuasive. 

“Why, certainly, I do,” says I. “It’s name 
was Puss in Boots.” 

“Ah! now we're all right,” says he. “That’s 
running at the Moon Theatre, so the office where 
you got your messenger would be a mile up 
Broadway. Now excuse me one moment; I'll 
look it up in the directory.” 

““My! I guess he could make gunpowder out 
of beach sand,” says I to the judge. “ Why didn’t 
some one else ask me what the play was? I sha’n’t 
ever forget that. But then—” 

“Tve found the nearest office,” says the cap- 
tain, coming back. “I'll telephone to it, and 
we'll soon know where that boy is.” 

And so he did, My! but that telephone is the 
beateree for cuteness. I shouldn’t never have 
believed without seeing that you could talk to a 
man miles away over a little wire. But you could, 
for after the captain had talked quite a piece, he 
called me up, and put the little black box to my 
ear, and says he, “You can hear for yourself 
just where your baby is, madam.” 

With that a voice came whistling into my ear, 
and says, very distinct: “ Mrs. Gardener’s child 
is at the Fifteenth Precinct Police Station, in 
charge of the matron. Messenger 48 mistook the 
address, and took him to the Hoffman House. As 
no one claimed him there, he brought him back 
to the office, where he was kept until this even- 
ing, when we turned him over to the police.” 

“ Why didn’t they send him to our hotel ?” says 
I, dropping the tube. 

“Why, because the boy was positive you said 
the Hoffman,” says he. “So, when you didn’t 
show up there, he got frightened, thought it was 
a plant to shove the child—” 

“A what, to do which?” says I, dazed. 

“Thought you wanted to lose the child on pur- 
pose,” says he, very impatient. “If you had placed 
the affair in our hands first, you’d have saved all 
this trouble.” 

“Seems so,” says I, “ But then—we’re dread- 
ful prejudiced against jails in Hyasset, and so—” 

“ Exactly,” says he, interrupting. “ Nowif you’ll 
step outside I'll cail a cab for you.” 

My! but you never saw any people so pressed 
for time as New-Yorkers. None of them ever 
hear you out. Dear knows I’m no hand to talk ; 
always was slow to speak; but then—I do ad- 
mire, if there’s anything to say, to tell it straight 
through. 

Not that I’ve a word to say against that cap- 
tain. For, as I told him, I was drifting around 
end on, against wind and tide, when he took the 
helm and brought me about. “ And I sba’n’t nev- 
er forget it,” says I. ‘“ And if you come to Hy- 
asset we'll give you a ‘hurrah, boys!’ time. You 
can choose deep-sea fishing, trolling, gunning, or 
whatever you’re the fondest of in the way of kill- 
ing. But then—” says I, “there must be some- 
thing to pay; now whatever is right ?” 

“Oh, there is no charge,” says he, laughing. 
“This is our duty.” 

“Think of that, now!’ I exclaimed. “ All 
this arresting, and all for nothing!” 

“ Exactly,” says he.. “Now, madam, Judge 
Purdy is waiting outside. He is going to drive 
you uptown. Good-natured of him, isn’t it?” 

“ Yes, very,” says I, rather dubious. ‘I s’pose 
you’re sure he really is Judge Purdy ?” says I. 

“Certainly,” says he, amazed. ‘‘ What should 
he be ?” 

“Well, I had occasion to think,” says I, whis- 
pering, ‘that he might be one of those—don’t 
you ever let on to him—one of those bunco steer- 
ers. You know they are dreadful polite.” 

“Judge Purdy a—ah! ha! ha!—bunco—ha! 
ha!—steerer!—oh! ho! ho! ah! oh! me!” 
shrieked that captain, doubling up into a chair, 
and positively roaring with laughter. 

“Glad you’re pleased,” says 1, dryly. “ But then 
—I don’t see the joke, so I'll say good-night.” 

With that I walked out very dignified, and 
wouldn’t take any notice of him, though he made 
out to be very officious in putting me in the car- 
riage; and as the carriage went round the cor- 
ner I saw him leaning against the railings out in 
the cold, holding his sides and laughing again. 

“Our friend seems to have a good joke,” says 
that dear, unsuspicious old judge. 

“Seems so, certainly,” says 1, 

From which he saw I was put out; so he just 
talked ahead about everything in creation till we 
landed at the other police station. 

Well, after a little talking on the judge’s part, 
we was showed into the matron’s room, and there, 
sitting on a blanket before a fire, was Frederick 
G., a8 composed as a cucumber. And when he 
saw me he gave a crow and a jump, and I nearly 
hugged his breath out of him, I was so glad; and 
says I to the judge, “ Whatever is right I'll give 
that matron.” And he said I might give her any- 
thing I pleased. So I handed over three dollars, 
and in two minutes Frederick G. and me and 
Judge Purdy was on our way to the Coleman 
House, And says I; “ How ever I’m to thank 
you, judge, I don’t know; for it certainly isn’t 





your duty to take all this trouble for me, since 
you’re not on the police force. All I can say is 
that we'll never forget you—never. And if you'll 
come to Hyasset, the best of everything shall be 
yours. And now,” says I, as we drew up in front 
of the hotel, “come in and let Mary B. thank 
you.” 

But then—he wouldn’t; said his babies would 
be telephoning for him if he didn’t hurry home. 

(Continued on page 469, Supplement.) 





THE COTTON-GRASS. 

BY MARIAN DOUGLAS. 

HE blossoms’ dewy lips are dumb; 
They wait until the Poets come. 

By chance a Scottish ploughman’s choice 
Gave to the daisy flower a voice 
That round the world in music goes, 
Borne on, borne on, it knows not whither. 
Still whispers Waller’s “ Lovely Rose”; 
Will Shakespeare’s cowslips ever wither ? 
Almost three hundred years gone by, 
The dew-drops on them are not dry. 
Oh, when, like this, they have the power 
Immortal bloom to give a flower, 
I wonder why the Poets pass 
Unheeding by the cotton-grass, 
That lovely, fairy-seeming thing, 
In every soft wind fluttering, 
The waving of whose white plume shows 
The way the hidden streamlet flows; 
Beneath its floating flag of peace 
The bobolink’s low nest is hidden ; 
And when that bird’s June raptures cease, 
As if by viewless spirits bidden, 
(Itself how spirit-like and fair), 
It floats away upon the air: 
We look, and lo! it is not there. 





THE PACKING OF A TRUNK. 

IE packing of one’s luggage for safe trans- 

portation is one of the fine arts of modern 
life. A glance, during the summer season, at the 
baggage - rooms, where the employés toss and 
tumble the trunks about like so many bags of 
sand, makes the observer almost involuntarily 
speculate upon the amount of damage the poor 
trunks must undergo. Evidently the good con 
dition of their contents, on arrival at a given point, 
will wholly depend upon the manner in which 
the trunks were packed ; while, on the other hand, 
the manner of packing must depend upon the 
nature of the articles to be carried on a journey. 

Working necessarily within this circle, the 
packer must exercise skill and good judgment, 
and arrange her work according to the “ take- 
your-time” policy, always productive of the best 
results. 

She should begin her preparations almost as 
soon as she has decided where she will go. We 
say “she,” because women usually prefer either 
to do, or at least to superintend, their own pack- 
ing. There are few men who comprehend that 
good packing requires more than mere physical 
force ; and although their crushing, and jamming, 
and bundling up of sundry articles to fit empty 
corners may, by reducing things to the lowest 
possible level, economize space, it is also apt to 
seriously injure the articles which are so ruth- 
lessly treated. 

Before beginning her task, the packer should 
decide upon what she intends to take with her; 
for those garments which are to be left behind 
must be separated from the others, and carefully 
prepared to withstand the mildew caused by 
dampness, or the inevitable ruin wrought by the 
depredatory moth. 

The things that she will require will depend 
upon two conditions—the climate and nature of 
the place to which she is going, and whether or 
not, during her absence from it, she shall close 
her house. 

The well-filled medicine chest that in an iso- 





lated spot is invaluable, becomes an encumbrance | 


at the great watering-place, where physicians are 
accessible and drug-stores abound. 

When circumstances demand that the house 
be kept open, one can, if need be, economize in 
the number of trunks required, by leaving certain 
things behind her, to be forwarded later on in a 
trunk returned for the purpose as soon as it can 
be unpacked. When servants are left in the 
house, it will be found advantageous to send home 
the washing weekly or fortnightly; unless the 
distance is great, the expressage will be far less 
expensive than the charges of the country laun- 
dress, 

There is no trouble attached to an arrange- 
ment of this kind; one needs only to provide a 
duplicate key to the trunk or hamper which is to 
be sent back and forth, and to order the express- 
man to call on specified days, when the clean 
linen must, of course, be ready for him. 

A bottle of witch-hazel or Pond’s Extract, a 
few mustard leaves, some flax-seed meal and 
cloths for poultices, a tiny alcohol stove and its 
accompanying saucepan, a Japanese water-cooler, 
a bottle of Jamaica ginger, another of alcohol, 
and another of arnica are useful companions 
when away from home. Where there are small 
children it is well to provide a vial of ipecac and 
some sponges. Many a case of croup has been 
relieved, before the hastily summoned physician 
could possibly arrive, by administering the ipecac 
until vomiting was induced, and by the applica- 
tion to the throat, of sponges wrung out of wa- 
ter as hot as could be borne. 

All bottles should be plainly labelled, firmly 
corked, and separately wrapped, first in cotton 
batting, and then in flannel under-wear, spare 
towels, etc.; or they may be still more securely 
packed in a large wooden box well filled with 
sawdust. 

Those who believe in the efficacy of hot and 
cold applications will provide a rubber water-bag. 
Many an attack of neuralgia and painful twinge 
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of rheumatism, due to the night dews or to an un- 
suspected draught, will disappear beneath the 
healing power of heat. <A portion of carbolized 
absorbent cotton, some adhesive plaster (not the 
kind known as court-plaster), and a few strips 
of muslin are valuable in case of a cut or severe 
bruise, 

Two sheets, either from the bed or made of 
calico, are well worth the carrying, by the pro 
tection they afford to the garments that must fre- 
quently hang upon the walls where wardrobe and 
closet accommodations are scanty, A loop of 
tape at each end and one in the centre turn the 
sheet into a curtain large enough to cover many 
skirts and dresses, 

Children become a burden to themselves, as 
well as to those about them, when a spell of wet 
weather prevents out door enjoyment. The idle 
hands stray into mischief, and when one listens 
to the bedlam produced by the fretfulness of 
some, the pugnacity of others, and the general 
irritability of them all, one longs for something 
to keep the little people busy, and therefore con- 
tented. For such days it is well to have made 
some kind of provision before leaving home. 
Charming possibilities are possessed by a few 
skeins of gay worsted and a crochet hook ; odds 
and ends of embroidery silk, scraps of silks 
and velvets, a box of variegated glass beads, a 
sheet or two of peri« rated card-board, and a few 
yards of cheese-cloth, with odd bits of ribbon, 
suggest fancy-work without end. 

She who has these at hand becomes a general 
benelactor. They are so ine xpensive that they 
can be divided among all the girls in the house; 
even the youngest among them will find fasci 


nating employment in strit 





ging the beads into 





necklaces, or in overcasting with gay worsted the 
edges of a square of cheese-cloth intended as a 
“Sunday dusting cloth.” Dainty covers for nee- 


ile-books, book-markers, card cases, etc., may be 


fashioned from the perforated board, ornamented 





with little cross stitch borders and designs, and 
bound with narrow ribbon or gilt paper. 

Parcheesi, jackstraws, jackstones, authors, dis- 
sected maps, ¢ heckers, or any other game iree 
from objectionable features will serve to keep 
the boys out of mischief for many hours; or they 
may be provided with pe ncils and paper, and set 
to work to form as many words as possible out 
of a given word or sentence. 





When everything has been prepared, and the 
vacation is near at hand, the trunks are to be 
brought down-stairs, their interior to be dusted, 
and their exterior to be inspecte das to soundness 
of lock, straps, and corners. 

It is a good pl in to do the packing on one ot 
the lower floors of the house; the staircase walls 
are less liable to be injured whe the empty trunks 
are carried down, and the confusion is confined to 
one room. 

Closets and drawers may be overhauled, and 
their contents carried down to the packing root 
on trays or in baskets. Proceeding systematical- 
ly, taking room after room in its turn, there is lit 
tle danger that important things will be m 
forgotten. 

One who has travelled with a quantity of lug- 
gage knows that although trunks are excel- 
lent in their way,they are not nearly as port- 
able, as serviceable, or as roomy as the large 
canvas-covered willow hamper, entirely free from 
shelves, trays, or pockets, while this is not more 
expensive than a trunk its equal in size,and hav- 
ing only a third of its capacity. Shoes, books, 
games, under-wear, heavy woollen dresses, men’s 
clothing—in short, everything which will stand a 
moderate amount of pressure or jostling—may be 
crowded into one of these hampers, and even 
then there will be found room for other articles. 
Light-weight dresses, parasols, hats, ete., are bet- 
ter off in the trunks, where the various compart- 
ments prevent a crushing pressure. 

The strings attached to the steels in gowns 
should be untied, to allow their being spread out 
and laid at full length. Where, owing to the 
shortness of the trunk, the latter is impossible, 
gowns must be folded over either at the top or 
bottom, according to the style of drapery. ‘Tis- 
sue or news paper should be laid between the 
folds, and over velvet or jet trimmings; this les- 
sens the danger of creasing, and prevents injury 
to the trimming. Basques may be laid in a long 
shirt box, obtainable at any men’s furnishing 
store. 

Other garments which are particularly liable to 
crushing should be placed at the very top of the 
uppermost compartment, where, if carefully laid, 
they will be subjected to very little pressure, 
owing to the curving cover. Hats and bonnets are 
difficult to manage unless there are sufficient hat 
compartments ; even then, unless they are a snug 
fit, the jostling is injurious. They should be 
wrapped separately, first in tissue and then in 
stiff brown paper, which should be pinned firmly, 
but not too closely, around them; they should 
then be placed in hat-boxes just large enough to 
hold them, and placed at the bottom of the trunk 
which contains the lightest garments. The tips 
and handles of parasols and umbrellas should be 
protected by a wrapping of cloth. 





laid or 





Jewelry is most secure when removed from the 
cases and enclosed within a chamois-skin bag; 
this should bé worn upon the person, and never 
intrusted to the hand-bag carried on the arm, 

As to destination, the full address should be 
distinctly written with ink upon cards, one of 
which should be fastened to each trunk with 
tacks; or else it should be written on firm tags 
securely tied to the handles upon the trunks. 

Lastly, for a few dollars one may insure one’s 
entire wardrobe against fire while away from 
home. The knowledge that this has been done, 
together with the presence of a coil of knotted 
rope (long enough to allow a safe descent to the 
ground), which one has provided and hung over 
a conspicuous nail, will go far toward preserving 
one’s presence of mind in case of an outbreak of 
fire. 
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BRISTOL CATHEDRAL.—[SEE PAGE 463.) 
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A CROOKED PATH." 
BY MRS. ALEXANDER, 


Avruor or “ Her Dearest For,” “ Tur Woore o't,” 
Mai, Wire, og Wivow,” Eto 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
KATHERINE IN OFFICE, 


rE HE beginning of a new life is rarely agreea- 

I ble, and when the newness consists of pover- 
ty in place of riches, of service instead of complete 
freedom, occupations not particularly congenial 
instead of the exercise of unfettered choice, in 
such matters—why, the contrast is rather trying. 

A fortnight after the interview just described, 
Katherine was thoroughly settled with Mrs. Need- 
ham. 

Although she justly considered herself most 
fortunate in finding a home so easily, with so 
pleasant and kindly a patroness, she would have 
been more or less than human had she not felt 
the chunge which had befallen her. . Mrs. Or- 
monde’s conduct, too, had wounded her, more 
than it ought, perhaps, for she always knew her 
sister-in-law to be shallow and selfish, but not to 
the degree which she had lately betrayed. 

Her constant prayer was that she should be 
spared the torture of having to give up her dear 
boys to such a mother and such a step-father. 
She thought she saw little, loving, delicate Char- 
lie shrinking into himself, and withering under 
the contemptuous indifference and neglect of the 
Castleford household ; and Cis—bolder and 
stronger—hardening into defiance or deceit un- 
der the same influence. 

By the sort of agreement arrived at between 
Mr. Newton and Mrs. Ormonde, it was decided 
that so long as Katherine provided for the main- 
tenance of her nephews, their mother was only 
entitled to have them with her during the Christ- 
mas holidays; and Colonel Ormonde was with 
some difficulty persuaded to allow the munificent 
sum of thirty pounds a year, toward the educa- 
tion of his step-sons. 

This definite settlement was a great relief to 
Katherine’s heart. How earnestly she resolved 
to keep herself on her infinitesimal stipend, and 
save every other penny for her boys! Of the 
trouble before her, in removing them from Sand- 
bourne to some inferior, because cheaper, school, 
she would not think. Sufficient to the day was 
the evil thereof. 

She therefore applied herself diligently to her 
duties. These were varied, though somewhat 
mechanival, 

rs. Needham’s particular den wads a very 
comfortable, well-furnished room at the back of 
the house, crowded with books and newspapers, 
and prospectuses, magazines, and all possible 
impedimenta of journalism, on the outer edge 
of which women were beginning with faltering 
footsteps tentatively to tread. Mrs. Needham 
not only wrote “ provincial letters” (with a dif- 
ference !), but contributed social and statistical 
papers to several of the leading periodicals ; and 
one of Katherine’s duties was to write ‘out her 
rough notes, and make extracts from the books, 
Blue and others, the reports and papers which 
Mrs. Needham had marked. Then there were 
lots of letters to be answered and MSS. to be 
corrected. 

Besides these, Mrs. Needham asked Katherine 
as a favor to help her in her house-keeping, as it 
was a‘thing she hated; “and whatever you do,” 
were her concluding instructions, “do not see 
too much of cook’s doings. She is a clever wo- 
man, and after all that can be said about the 
feast of reason, the success of my little dinners 
depends on her. I don’t think she takes things, 
but she is a little reckless, and I never could 
keep accounts.” 

Katherine therefore found her time fully filled. 
This, however, kept her from thinking too much, 
and her kind chief was pleased with all she did. 
Her mind was tolerably at rest about the boys, 
her friends stuck gallantly to her through the 
shipwreck of her fortune, and yet her heart was 
heavy. She could not look forward with hope, 
or back without pain. She dared not even let 
herself think freely, for she well knew the cause 
of her depression, and had vowed to herself to 
master it, to hide it away, and never allow her 
mental vision to dwell upon it. Work, and inter- 
est—enforced,almost feverish interest—in outside 
matters, were the only weapons with which she 
could fight the gnawing, aching pain of ceaseless 
regret that wore her heart. How insignificant is 
the loss of fortune, and all that fortune brings, 
compared to the opening of an impassable gulf 
between one’s self and what bas grown dearer than 
self, by that magic, inexplicable force of attrac- 
tion which can rarely be resisted or explained ! 

Life with Mrs. Needham was very active, and al- 
though Katherine was necessarily ieft a good deal 
at home, she saw quite enough of society in the 
evening to satisfy her. The all-accomplished An- 
gela Bradley showed a decided inclination to fra- 
ternize with Mrs, Needham’s attractive secretary, 
bat for some occult reason Katherine did not re- 
spond. She fancied that Miss Bradley was disposed 
to look down with too palpably condescending in- 
dulgence from the heights of her own calm per- 
fections on those storms in a teacup amid which 
Mrs. Needham agitated, with such sincere belief 
in her own powers to raize or to allay them. Yet 
Miss Bradley was a really high-minded woman, 
only a little too well aware of her own superi- 
ority. She was always a favored guest at the 
““Shrubberies,” as Mrs. Needham’s house was 
called, and of course an attraction to Errington, 
who was also a frequent visitor. The evenings, 
when some of the Aabitués dropped in on their 
way to parties, or returning from the theatre 
(Mrs. Needham never wanted to go to bed !), were 
bright and amusing. Moreover, Katherine had 
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complete liberty of movement. If Mrs. Need- 
ham were going out without her secretary, Kath- 
erine was quite free to spend the time with Miss 
Payne, or with Rachel Trant, whom she found 
more interesting. At the house of the’ former 
she generally found Bertie ready to escort her 
home, always kindly and deeply concerned about 
her, but more than ever determined to convert 
her from her uncertain faith and worldly tenden- 
cies, to Evangelicalism and contempt for the joys 
of this life. 

Already the days of her heirship seemed to 
have been wafted away far back, and the routine 
of the present was becoming familiar. There 
was nothing oppressive in it. Yet she could not 
look forward. Hope had long been a stranger 
to her. Never, since her mother’s death, since 
she had fully realized the bearings of her own 
reprehensible act, had she known the joy of a 
light heart. Some such ideas were flitting 
through her-mind as she was diligently copying 
Mrs. Needham’s lucubrations one afternoon, when 
the parlor maid opened the door and said, as she 
handed her a card, “ The lady is in the drawing- 
room, ma’am.” 

The lady was Mrs. Ormonde. 

“Ts Mrs. Needham at home ?” 

“No, ma’am.” 

It was rather a trial, this, meeting with Ada, 
but Katherine could not shirk it. She did not 
want to have any quarrel with the boys’ mother, 
so she ascended to the drawing-room. 

There stood the pretty, smartly dressed little 
woman, all airy elegance, but the usually smiling 
lips were compressed, and the smooth white brow 
was wrinkled with a frown. She was examining 
a book of photographs—most of them signed by 
the donors. 

“Oh, Katherine! how do you do?” she said, 
sharply, and not in the least abashed by any 
memory of their last meeting. “I am up in 
town for a few days, and I couldn’t leave with- 
out seeing you. You see I have too much feel- 
ing to turn my back on an old friend, however 
injured I may be by circumstances over which 
you had no control. You are not looking well, 
Katie; you are so white, and your eyes don’t seem 
to be half open.” 

“Tam quite well, I assure you,” said Kather- 
ine, composedly, and avoiding a half-offered kiss 
by drawing a chair forward for her visitor. 

“I wish I could say as much,” returned Mrs. 
Ormonde, with a deep sigh, throwing herself into 
it. “Iam perfectly wretched; Ormonde is quite 
intolerable at times since everything has collapsed. 
I am sure I often wish you had never done any- 
thing for the boys or me, and then we should 
never have fancied ourselves rich. Of course I 
don’t blame you; you meant well, but it is all 
very unfortunate.” 

“Tt is indeed; but is it possible that Colonel 
Ormonde is so unmanly as to—” 

“Unmanly ?” interrupted his wife. ‘‘ Manly, 
you mean. Of course he revenges himself on 
me. Notalways. He is all right sometimes ; but 
if anything goes wrong, then I suffer. Fortu- 
nately I was prudent, and made little savings, 
with which I am—but”—interrupting herself— 
“that is not worth speaking about.” 

“T am sorry you are unhappy, Ada,” said 
Katherine, with her ready sympathy. 

“ Oh, don’t think I allow myself to be trodden 
on,” cried Mrs. Ormonde, her eyes suddenly light- 
ing up. “It was a hard fight at first, but I saw 
it was a struggle for life; and when we knew 
the worst, and Ormonde raved and roared, I said 
I should leave him and take Baby (I could, you 
know, till he was seven years old), and that the 
servants would swear I was in fear of my life ; 
and I should have done it, and carried my case, 
too! I’m not sure it would not have been better 
forme. But he gave in, and asked me to stay. 
I felt pretty safe then. Now, when he is disa- 
greeable, I burst into tears at dinner, and upset 
my glass of claret on the table-cloth, and totter 
out of the room weak and tremulous. I can see 
the butler and James ready to tear him to pieces. 
When he is good-humored, so am I; and when 
he tries to bully, why, what with trembling so 
much that I break something he likes, and fits of 
hysterics, and being awfully frightened before 
strangers, and making things go wrong when he 
wishes to create a great effect on some one, I 
think he begins to see it is better not to quarrel 
with me. Still, it is awfully miserable, compared 
to what it used to be when I really thought he 
loved me. How pleasant we all were together 
at Castleford before this horrid man turned up! 
Why didn’t that awkward bush-ranger take bet- 
ter aim ?” 

“T dare say George Liddell is not quite of your 
opinion,” said Katherine, smiling at her sister-in- 
law’s candor. 

“He was quite rich before,” continued Mrs. 
Ormonde, querulously. “ Why couldn’t he be sat- 
isfied to stay out there and spend his own money ? 
T hate selfishness and greed !” 

“They are odious in every one,” said Kather- 
ine, gravely. 

“Now that I feel satisfied you are well and 
happy,” resumed Mrs. Ormonde, who had never 
put a single question respecting herself to Kath- 
erine, “there are one or two things I wanted to 
ask you. Where are the boys ?” 

“They are still at Sandbourne ; but they leave, 
I am sorry to say, at Easter.” 

“Oh, they do! It is an awfully expensive 
school. Are you quite sure, Katherine, they will 
not send in the bill to me?” 

“ Quite sure, Ada, for I have paid in advance.” 

“ That was really very thoughtful, dear. Then 
—excuse my asking; I would not interfere with 
you for the world—but what are you going to do 
with them in-the Easter holidays? I dare not 
have them at Castleford. I should lose all the 
ground I have gained if such a thing was even 
=" the Colonel.” 

“Why apologize for inquiring about your own 
children? Do not be cloned thay shall not go. 





I am just now arranging for them to go toa 
school at Wandsworth, and for the Easter holi- 
days Miss Payne has most kindly invited them.” 

“Really! How very nice! I will send her a 
hamper from Castleford. I can manage that 
much, This is rather a nice little place,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Ormonde, evidently much relieved, 
and looking round. “ What lots of pretty things! 
Is Mrs. Needham nice? She seemed rather a 
flashy woman. You must feel it an awful change 
from being an heiress, and so much made of, to 
being a sort of upper servant! Do you dine with 
Mrs. Needham ?” 

“Yes, I really do, and go out to evening parties 
with her.” 

“No, really ?” 

“Tt is a fact. She isa kind, delightful woman 
to live with. Iam most fortunate.” 

“Fortunate? You cannot say that, Katie! You 
are the most unfortunate girl in the world. You 
know how penniless women are looked upon in 
society. J remember when Ormonde thought 
himself such a weak idiot for being attracted to 
me, all because I had no money. It makes such 
a difference! Why, there is Lord de Burgh; I 
met him yesterday, and asked him to have a cup 
of tea with me, and he never once mentioned your 
name.” 

“Why should he? I never knew Lord de 
Burgh,” said Katherine. 

“Yes, you did, dear! Why, you cannot know 
what is going on if you have not heard that old 
De Burgh died nearly a fortnight ago in Paris, 
and our friend has come in for everything. He 
had just returned from the funeral, so he said, 
and is looking darker and glummer than ever. 
Well, you know how he used to run after you. 
I assure you he never made a single inquiry about 
you. Heartless, wasn’t it? I said something 
about that horrid man coming back, and—would 
you believe it ?—he laughed in that odious, cynical 
way he has, and called me a little tigress. The 
only sympathetic word he spoke was to call it an 
infernal business. He doesn’t care what he says, 
you know. Then he asked if Ormonde was tear- 
ing his hair about it. What a pity you did not 
encourage him, Katie,and marry him! Once you 
were his wife he could not have thrown you off. 
Now I don’t suppose you'll ever see him again. 
I rather think Mrs. Needham does not know many 
of his set.” 

“She knows an extraordinary number of peo- 
ple—all sorts and conditions of men; Mr. Evring- 
ton often dines here.” 

“Does he? But then he is a sort of literary 
hack now. Just think what a change both for 
you and him!” 

“Tt is very extraordinary; but he keeps his po- 
sition better than I do.” 

“Of course. Men are always better off. Now, 
dear, I must go. I am quite glad to have seen 
you, and sorry to think that my husband is ab- 
surdly prejudiced against you from the way you 
spoke to him last time. It was by no means 
prudent.” 

“Well, Ada, should Colonel Ormonde so far 
overcome his objection to me as to seek me again, 
I think it very likely I may say more imprudent 
things than I did last time. Pray, what do I owe 
him that I should measure my words?” 

“ Really, Katherine, when you hold your head 
up in that way I feel half afraid of you. There 
is no use trying to hold your own with the world 
when your pocket is empty. You see nobody 
troubles about you now, whereas—” 

“Miss Bradley!” announced the servant; and 
Angela entered, in an exquisite walking dress of 
dark blue velvet; bonnet and feathers, gloves, 
parasol, all to match. Mrs. Ormonde gazed in 
delighted admiration at this splendid appari- 
tion. 

“My dear Miss Liddell!” she exclaimed, shak- 
ing hands cordially, “I have rushed over to tell 
you that we have secured a box for Patti’s ben- 
efit on Thursday, and I want you to join us. I 
know Mrs. Needham has a stall, but she will sup 
with us after. Mr. Errington and one or two mu- 
sical critics are coming to dine with me at half 
past six, and we can go together.” 

“You are very good,” said Katherine, color- 
ing. She did not particularly care to go with 
Miss Bradley, and she was amused at Mrs. Or- 
monde’s expression of astonishment. ‘Of course 
I shall be most happy.” 

“Now I must not stay; I have heaps to do. 
Will you be so kind as to give me the address 
of the modiste you mentioned the other day who 
made that pretty gray dress of yours? Madame 
Maradan is so full she cannot do a couple of 
morning dresses for me, so I want to try your 
woman.” 

“T shall be so glad if you will,” cried Kath- 
erine. “TI will bring you one of her cards. Let 
me introduce my sister-in-law to you. Mrs, Or- 
monde, Miss Bradley.” She left the room, and 
Miss Bradley drew a chair beside her, “I think 
I had the pleasure of seeing you at Lady Car- 
ton’s garden party last July?” she said, courte- 
ously. 

“Ob, dear me, yes! I thought I knew your 
face. Lady Carton introduced you tome. Lady 
Carton is a cousin of Colonel Ormonde’s.” 

“Oh, indeed! Miss Liddell was not there?” 

“No; she chose to bury herself by the sea-side 
for the whole season.” 

Here Katherine returned with the card. 

“T am so glad you are going to give my friend 
Rachel Trant a trial. I am sure you will like 
her. She has excellent taste.” 

“Now I must not wait any longer. So good- 
by. Shall you be at Madame Caravicelli’s this 
evening ?” 

“T am not sure. I don’t feel much disposed 
to go.” 

‘**Good-by for the present, then. Good-morn- 
ing,” to Mrs. Ormonde, and Miss Bradley swept 
out of the room. 

“ Well, Katherine!” cried Mrs. Ormonde, when 
her sister-in-law returned, “you seem to have 





fallen on your feet here. Pray who is that fine, 
elegant girl who seems so fond of you ?” 

“She is the daughter of a wealthy publisher, 
and has been very kind te me,” 

“Ah, yes! I remember now, Lady Carton said 
she would have a large fortune; and so she is 
your intimate friend ?” 

“ Well, a very kind friend.” 

“Now I must bid you good-by. I am sure I 
am very glad you are so comfortable. I am go- 
ing back to Castleford to-morrow, or I should 
call again, You are going to be Lucky Kath- 
erine, after all; Tam sure you are;” and with 
many sweet words she departed. 

“Lucky,” repeated Katherine, as she returned 
to her task, “mine has been strange luck.” 

* * % * x % 


Despite Mrs. Ormonde’s assurances that De 
Burgh had quite forgotten her, the news that he 
was once more in town disturbed Katherine. 
Unless some new fancy had driven her out of his 
head, she felt sure that his first step in the new 
and independent existence on which he had enter- 
ed would be to seek her out and renew the offer 
he had twice made before. Money or no meney, 
position, circumstances, all were but a feather- 
weight compared to the imperative necessity of 
having his own way. 

It would be very painful to be obliged to re- 
fuse him again, for, in spite of her grave disap- 
probation of him in many ways, she liked him, 
and had a certain degree of confidence in him. 
There were the possibilities of a good character 
even in his faults, and it grieved hex to be obliged 
to pain him. 

“ After all, I may be troubling myself about a 
vain image ; it is more than a month since I saw 
him, He is now a wealthy peer, and it is impos- 
sible to say how circumstances may have changed 
him.” 

When Mrs. Needham had dressed for the din- 
ner which was to precede Madame Caravicelli’s 
reception, Katherine put on her bonnet and cloak 
and set off to spend a couple of hours with Ra- 
chel Trant, not only to avoid a lonely evening, 
but to change the current of her thoughts—lone- 
liness and thought being her greatest enemies at 
present, 

She had grown quite accustomed to make her 
way by omnibus, and as the days grew longer 
and the weather finer, she hoped to be able 
to walk across Campden Hill, not only shorten- 
ing the distance but saving the fare. A visit to 
Rachel amused Katherine and drew her out of 
herself more than anything; the details of the 
business and management of property which she 
felt was her own had a large amount of inter- 
est—real, living interest. The state of the books, 
the increase of custom, the addition to the small 
capital which Rachel was gradually accurnulating 
—all these were subjects not easily exhausted. 
Both partners agreed that their great object, now 
that the undertaking was beginning to maintain 
itself, was to lay by all they could, for of course 
bad debts and bad times would come. 

“Tt is a great satisfaction to think that though 
people may do without books or pictures or 
music, they must wear clothes; and if you fit 
well, and are punctual, you are certain to have 
customers. Of course if you give credit you must 
charge high; people are beginning to see that 
now. You cannot get ready money in the dress- 
making trade except for those costumes you give 
for a certain fixed price ; but I stand out for quar- 
terly accounts.” 

“ And do you find no difficulty in getting them 
paid ?” 

“ Not much ; you see, I deduct five per cent. for 
punctual payment. Every one tries to save that 
five per cent. But talking of these things has 
put a curious incident out of my head, which I 
was longing to tell you. You remember among 
my first customers were Mrs. Fairchild and her 
daughters. They keep a very high class ladies’ 
school in Inverness Terrace, and have been 
excellent customers. Yesterday Miss Fairchild 
called and said that she wanted an entire outfit 
for a little girl of ten or eleven, who was to be 
with them, They did not wish for anything fine 
or showy; at the same time, cost was no object. 
I was to furnish everything, to save time. This 
morning they brought the child to be fitted; she 
is very tall and thin, but lithe and supple, with 
dark hair, and large, bright, dark-brown eyes. 
She will be very handsome. I could not quite 
make her out; she is not an ordinary gentlewo- 
man, nor is she the very least vulgar or common. 
She gives me more the idea of a wild thing not 
quite tamed. When all was settled I was told to 
address the account to Mr. George Liddell, Grosve- 
nor Hotel.” 

“Why, it must be my cousin George!” cried 
Katherine. “How strange that in this huge 
town they,should fix on you amongst the thousands 
of dress-makers! You must make my little cous- 
in look very smart, Rachel.” 

“She is not little. She is wonderfully mature 
for ten years old, something like a panther.” 

“T should like to see her. I believe she is a 
great idol with her father. I wish,” added Kath- 
erine, after a pause, “he were not so unreason- 
ably prejudiced against me. You may think me 
weak, Rachel, but I have a sort of yearning for 
family ties.” 

“Why should I think you weak? It is a nat- 
ural and I suppose a healthy feeling. J don’t 
understand it myself because I never had any. 
Isolation is my second nature. The only human 
being that ever treated me with tenderness and 
loyal friendship is yourself, and what you have 
been to me, what I feel toward you, none can 
know, for I can never tell.” 

“Dear Rachel! How glad I am to have been 
of use to you! And you amply repay me, you 
are looking so much better. Tell me, are you 
not feeling content and happy ?” 

Rachel smiled, a smile somewhat grim in spite 
of the soft lips it parted. “Iam resigned, andi 
have found an object to live for, and you know 
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what an improvement that is compared to the 
condition you found me in. But I don’t think I 
am really any more in love with life now than I 
was then. However, I am more mistress of my- 
self.” She paused, and her face grew very grave 
as she leaned back in her chair, her arm and 
small hand, closely shut, resting on the table be- 
side her. 

“ All the minute details, the thought and anx- 
iety, my business, or rather our business, requires 
are an enormous help—it is such a boon to be 
too weary at night-time to think! But xo amount 
of work, of care, can quite shut out the light of 
other days. It is no doubt wrong, immoral, un- 
worthy of a reformed outcast, but if my real 
heart’s desire could be fulfilled, I would live over 
again those few months of exquisite happiness, 
and die before waking to the terrible reality of 
my insignificance in the sight of him who was 
more than life to me—die while I was still some- 
thing to be missed, to be regretted. He would 
have tired of me had I been his wife, and that 
would have been as terrible as my present lot— 
even more, for I must have seen his weariness 
day by day, and no amount of social esteem would 
have consoled me. As it is, my real self seems 
to have died, and this creature’— striking her 
breast — “ was a cunningly contrived machine, 
that can work, and understand, but, save for 
one friend, cannot feel. I do not even look back 
to him with any regretful tenderness. I do not 
love him—that is dead. I do not hate him—I 
have no right. He did not deceive me; I volun- 

tarily overstepped the line which separates the 
reputable and the disreputable ; as long as I was 
loved and cherished I never felt as if I had done 
wrong. I never felt humiliation when I was with 
him. When he grew tired of me he could not 
help it; he never did try to resist any whim or 
passion. But better, stronger men cannot hold 
the wavering will-o’-the-wisp they call ‘love’ 
and once it flickers out, it cannot be relighted. 
No, I have no one to blame; I can only resign 
myself to the bitterest, cruelest fate that can be- 
falla woman—to be loved and eagerly sought,won, 
and adored for a brief hour, then thrown careless- 
ly aside—a mere plaything, unworthy of serious 
thought. Ah, I have forgotten my re solution not 
to talk of myself to you. It is a weakness; but 
your kind eyes melt my heart. Now I will close it 
up—I will think only of the task I have set myself, 
to make a little fortune for you, a reputation for 
my own establishment—not a very grand ambi- 
tion, but it does to keep the machine going; and 
I am growing stronger every day, with a strange 
force that surprises myself. I fear nothing and 
no one. I think my affection for you, dear, is 
the only thing which keeps me human. Now 
tell me, are you still comfortable with Mrs. Need- 
ham ?” 

The tears stood in Katherine’s eyes as she lis- 
tened to this stern wail of a bruised spirit, but 
with instinctive wisdom she refrained from ut- 
tering fruitless expressions of sympathy. She 
would not encourage Rachel to dwell on the hate- 
ful subject; she only replied by pressing her 
friend’s hand in silence, and she began to speak 
of Mrs. Ormonde’s visit, and succeeded in mak- 
ing Rachel laugh at the little woman’s deserip- 
tion of the means she adopted of reducing Colo- 
nel Ormonde to reason. 

“Real generosity and unselfishness is very 
rare,’ said Rachel. ‘The meanness and nar- 
rowness of men are amazing—and of women too; 
but somehow one expects more from the strength 
of a man.” 

“When men are good they are very good,” 
said Kate, reflectively. ‘“ But the only two I have 
seen much of are not pleasant specimens—my 
uncle, John Liddell, and Colonel Ormonde. Then 
against them I must balance Bertie Payne, who 
is good enough for two.” 

“He is indeed! I owe him a debt I can never 
repay, for he brought you to me. I wish you 
could reward him as he would wish.” 

“2 am not sure that he has any wishes on the 
subject,” said Katherine, her color rising. ‘He 
thinks I am too ungodly to be eligible for the 
helpmeet of a true believer. Ah, indeed I am 
not half good enough for such a man!” 

(To BE CONTINUED.] 





WILL HE DO? 


See illustration on double page, Supplement. 


HE selecting of a horse for a Jady involves 
great and varied responsibility, but such is 
the fascination of the task to all horse lovers that 
there are not many men who would decline the 
flattering commission. In point of fact, perhaps, 
there are few who would not think themselves 
perfectly competent to undertake it, for a man 
will on a pinch admit that he is not a discrimi- 
nating art critic, or even that he does not under- 
stand the sacred mysteries of bric-a-brac, or, if 
quite driven into a corner, may confess in strict 
confidence that he is not very fond of music; but 
that he is not a good judge of horseflesh—never ! 
And yet nine times out of ten it would be safer 
to follow his opinion on either of the first three 
subjects than on the one last mentioned. Of the 
horses we meet on an afternoon’s drive, showy 
many of them, expensive most of them, and emi- 
nently satisfactory to their owners, it is safe to 
say that not one in four would pass such an ex- 
amination as the one shown in our illustration. 
And that sleek-skinned beauty himself, with his 
air of disdainful ennui, nobody knows, who has 
not learned in the dear school of experience—a 
schooling to be recalled with an inward groan— 
how many faults and vices can lurk under his 
well-groomed hide. “He's all right, sir; not a 
pimple on him,” says the dealer, this bit of sta- 
ble slang being the conventional phrase for de- 
scribing a horse entirely beyond criticism so far 
as his health, or what is technically called sound- 
ness, is concerned. Now comes the tug of war; 
for the “ pimples ” alluded to are not in full view 





upon the epidermis, nor, when dint alas! 
too late, are they to be removed by nightly appli- 
cations of Récamier cream. They bear sundry 
uncouth names, which are apt to leave a perma- 
nent impression on the minds of those who have 
had to hear them, such as splints, curbs, spavins, 
and when they come they come to stay, for they 
are bony growths upon the main bones of the 
leg. Then among the motley score or so of pos- 
sible, even probable, ailments, clad in names like 
those of Falstaff’s recruits, come three to make 
the boldest tremble—staggers, founder, heart-dis- 
ease, Let us hope that our hero, the four-legged 
one in the illustration, knows none of them; in- 
deed we may be sure of it if he runs the gauntlet 
of that examination successfully; and then let 
that fortunate reader who becomes the possessor 
of so much equine loveliness remember the “ eter- 
nal vigilance”? recommended in the proverb to 
those who would detain on earth celestial liberty, 
for all the diseases or defects mentioned are in- 
curable, and all are, in the great majority of cases, 
the result of injudicious treatment, 





ANSWERS 1'0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


May Day.—Get small-figured, dotted, or striped 
Chantilly net to make a Greek apron on the front of 
your black silk skirt, or else have full gathered side 
breadths of the net, with rows of moiré ribbon at the 
foot, and puffs on the hips with ribbon drawn through 
the ‘puffs. Then have gathered bretelles of net on 
your silk waist, and a puff of net at the top of the 
sleeves. 

Harrie C.—Use your lace in the way suggested 
above to “‘ May Day 

Lovuisvitte.—A French waist shows no darts, but is 
gathered at top and waist line over a lining fitted by 
darts. A China silk for a girl of fifteen years should 
have a full straight skirt shirred around the hips, and 
rows of ribbon above a hem. The waist is shirred in 
a round yoke and belted. Full shirred sleeves aud 
high collars. 

J. MoC.—We have no cut pattern of the dress you 
mention. 

8. C.—Yon can find all you will need to know about 
etiquette in Manners and Social Usages. Put *‘ Miss” 
and your surname on your cards, as ‘* Miss Jones,” if 
you are the eldest daughter, but if not, use your given 
name and middle initial, as “* Mise Mary £, Jones.” You 
are too sensitive. Do not think of the impression 
you are making; be amiable and considerate for oth- 
ers, and you will not make mistakes. 

Newark.—Get a very small separate bustle or pad 
to wear under your skirt. Have a belt of moiré rib- 
bon folded around the waist, with loops and ends hang- 
ing on the left of the front. Ribbon three inches wide 
wiil answer, 

C. G.—Nuns’ veiling is appropriate for both mother 
and daughter. The widow wears a white ruche (called 
a widow’s cap) in her bonnet, but the daughter should 
have black lisse or crape in the front of her bonnet. 
The widow's veil, when thrown back, falls nearly to the 
foot of her skirt, but the daughter's veil only to the 
waist line. Widows prefer a crape veil for best use, 
anda puns’ veiling veil for second best. The nicest sum- 
mer dresses are of similar veiling or of grenadine, 
then canvas, lawn, and tamise cloth for plain dresses, 
The seal-skin will answer for mourning wraps, but 
beaver is not suitable. 

Pauting W.—We do not furnish addresses. 

A Morure.—Small girls’ dresses have waists of 
natural length, with skirts falling nearly to the ankles, 
Read New York Fashions, Bazar No. 15, Vol. XXIL 
The extreme styles you mention are out of favor. 

F. A.—A belted waist, with full sleeves and straight 
skirt, can be made of the fish-net, entirely without lin- 
ing, and be worn over various colored slips. You can 
put beading in the seams of the waist to join them to- 
gether, and draw baby ribbon through the insertion. 

Sunsoriser.—There is no rule as to which should 
leave first, but the gentleman who came first will prob- 
able complete his call first. All the new acquaintances, 
both old und young, should call on the mother as well 
as the daughter of the family that has recently arrived 
in the neighborhood. The host leads the way to the 
dining-room, and the hostess follows last. 

G. L.—Make your gingham with a slightly draped 
skirt on a foundation skirt, and have the bodice a 
French waist, pointed and crossed in front, and slightly 
pointed behind. A Directoire frill of white mull, kuife- 
pleated, edging the diagonal front of the waist, is pret- 
tier than a piqné vest, and also newer. Have the blue 
wool a Directvire coat showing a gathered vest and 
front and side of skirt of the check. Do not use rib- 
bon. Make the revers and cuffs of the blue wool dou- 
bled, and cross the vest with a soft sash of the check- 
ed goods. 

Mivpie Age.—Green or écru China crape, or else 
cashmere, will make a handsome Directoire polonaise 
over your skirt. Plaid or striped ginghams are now 
stylishly made, and worn in the morning and afternoon 
at summer resorts; also the new wash silks, the Scotch 
flannels, partly cotton and partly wool, and simple 
gowns of India silk. Read about ginghams in answer 
above to * G. L.” 

Preriexiry.—You are right. One or two short 
steels are necessary to prevent the back of the skirt 
— hanging as closely to the figure as the front 
does. 





HERRING FISHERS RAISING 
THEIR NETS. 
See illustration on page 461. 


HE harvests of the sea must be reaped by 
brave men who are not afraid of wind and 
weather. These hardy fellows, coming home with 
their fine catch of herrings gleaming through the 
meshes of the nets, find their principal work in 
the months of May and June. Then the herrings 
enter the Minch, and for miles southwest of Barra 
Head the boats gather their supplies, returning 
heavily laden to the women and children, who are 
always anxious when there is rough weather on 
the coast and the men away. 

Energy, endurance, and a certain simple-heart- 
ed faith characterize these rude but honest fisher- 
folk of old Scotland. The artist has caught the 
expression of their souls, and his picture is full 
of life. The catch of herrings has been ample, 
and the men tug and strain as they lift the heavy 
nets. 





BRISTOL CATHEDRAL, 
ENGLAND. 
See illustration on page 460. 


N Augustinian monastery, founded by Rob- 

ert Fitzhardinge in 1142, had its church, of 
Norman architecture, to which additions were 
made in the Early English period. Abbot Edmund 
Knowle, during the years between 1306 and 1332, 
replaced the Norman choir by that which now ex- 
ists. Later, his successor, Abbot Snow, built the 
chapels on the south side of the choir. Abbot 
Newland, in the next century, erected the central 
tower, and enriched the transepts with a groined 





roof, In 1526 Abbot Elliott made further changes, 
and completed the vaulting of the south transept. 
In 1877, after careful restoration, the cathedral 
was reopened for worship. The height of the 
tower is but 127 feet; it is of Perpendicular Goth- 
ic architecture, but the piers which support it are 
Norman. The clustered triple shafts of the piers 
in the choir, with their capitals of graceful foliage, 
the lofty pointed arches between them, and the 
groined vaulting, have much beauty, and the ca- 
thedral is itself a monument and a shrine, since 
for many centuries has it been a place of prayer, 
whence the aspirations of devout hearts have been 
sent to Him who loves the gates of Zion more than 
all the dwellings of Jacob. 





MOUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY 
AND COLLEGE. 
BY HELEN MARSHALL NORTH. 
\ HEN Miss Mary Lyon, the noble-minded 
founder of Mount Holyoke Seminary and 
College, selected as a site that picturesque por- 
tion of western Massachusetts lying back from 
the Connecticut River, in the small village of 
South Hadley, she builded even better than she 
knew. Mounts Tom and Holyoke, with their 
thickly wooded sides and grand possibilities for 
botanical and geological excursions, well guarded 
to right and left by smaller clusters of hills slop- 
ing away to the horizon in gentle declensions, 
and the smoothly winding “ willow-fringed Con- 
necticut” of Dr. Holland’s “ Kathrina” gliding 
in and out, around and through, in most unex- 
pected places, as if unwilling to leave a region so 
favored, unite to form one of the loveliest, most 
peaceful, and altogether most charming localities 
in all New England. 

It is fitting that in this typical New England 
region the typical New England character in its 
highest sense should have been, for fifty years, 
the lofty ideal toward which the training of 
Mount Holyoke has been tending. The child of 
many prayers, this pioneer girls’ school of west- 
ern Massachusetts, preceded in New England 
only by Mr. Emerson’s school at Byfield and 
Miss Beecher’s at Hartford, Mount Holyoke has 
steadily held her own as an institution famed for 
thoroughness in scholarship, and fidelity to the 
highest moral and religious interests of its pupils. 
Its graduates now number over two thousand; its 
pupils, not graduates, four thousand more; and 
notwithstanding the numerous attractions of later 
and more modern women’s colleges, the old halls 
are as well filled as ever, and there is no dimi- 
nution in the long line of dazed Juniors, compla- 
cent Middlers, and stately Seniors who take their 
respective places at table and in recitation-room 
in response to the sharp clang of the new electric 
bells. 

The traveller from New York and Springfield 
approaches Smith’s Ferry, the nearest railroad 
station to Mount Holyoke, by the Connecticut 
River Railroad, which makes a graceful crescent 
curve just before it reaches the little place, and 
prepares him, or more probably her, for the 
pretty scenery close at hand. Over the plank 
walk leading to the ferry how many new-comers 
have trod with trembling hearts! The river is 
clear and smooth, and generally in a reflective 
mood, taking to itself all the graceful outlines 
of trees and clouds around and above. A drive 
of two miles along a pleasant country road brings 
one to the town of South Hadley. The location 
of the institution is often misapprehended by 
strangers, from the fact that a mountain four 
miles away, and a flourishing little city to the 
south, bear thé: same name. 

The buildings are arranged in the form of a 
hollow square, the Main Building, with the north 
and south wings extending back from the street, 
being balanced in the rear by a spacious gym- 
nasium. The old-fashioned Main Building, such 
a goodly sight to the hopeful eyes of Mary Lyon, 
the fruit of her unwearied, often discouraged 
efforts, has been furbished and polished, added 
to and subtracted from, until, although still old- 
fashioned, it is, within, a marvel of comfort and 
comeliness. The old Seminary Hall, dear to each 
alumna as the scene of many precious meetings, 
as well as of the dreaded entrance examinations, 
is a fine room, with modern furnishings, whose 
walls are graced by numerous portraits of former 
principals and other stanch friends of the in- 
stitution. The old parlors A and B, which were 
always spelled with large capitals, and into whose 
solemn recesses the most venturesome student 
dared not look, save under the admonitory guid- 
ance of a member of the faculty, have bloomed 
out in beautiful modern colors into a bright and 
attractive gathering-place for the students. A 
handsome library, the gift of Mrs. Durant in 
pre-Wellesley days, extends northward from the 
Main Building, and has recently been enlarged to 
twice its original size. Its cozy alcoves and 
cushioned window-seats are favorite resorts for 
the students, who find on the well-filled shelves 
an unusually carefully selected supply of books 
for study and reference, and in few colleges are 
the contents of a library more thoroughly appre- 
ciated and enjoyed. 

An elevator generously carries weary girls to 
the heights of the upper stories. The second, 
third, and fourth floors are occupied by an appar- 
ently endless number of students, and an open 
door here and there gives one delightful glimpses 
of pretty rooms, decorated and double-decorated, 
after the happy fashion of school-girls the land 
over. The flowers of the season, laurel or daisies, 
roses, lilies, asters, golden-rod, the scarlet berries 
of the bitter-sweet, or pots of delicate fern, bright- 
en the window-seat. Here a corner of birds’ 
nests, there an odd cluster of branches or the va- 
cated home of a family of yellow-jackets, testify 
to rambles on the mountain-side. A huge “ Re- 
served” card crowns the picture of some lucky 
youth, while “ Taken” or “ For Sale” is perched 
over another, Mathematics, science, and art hold 





festive companionship on the crowded book- 
shelves, and note-books and pencils everywhere 
abound. A spacious studio ovcupies the entire 
width of the fourth floor. 

Out on the grounds a concrete walk wends its 
way, from the North Wing door to the Lyman Wil- 
liston Hall, which is overshadowed by a magnifi- 
cent black walnut tree, said to be the finest in 
the State. This building is devoted to science, 
and a large addition in the rear has just been 
completed. On the left of the entrance one may 
see a fine collection of botanical specimens from 
all parts of the world, and a sunny recitation- 
room, where a class of young ladies are ruthless- 
ly destroying all sorts of vegetable products to 
discover the secret of the family name. Farther 
on, traces of a dissecting-room and of anatomical 
and physiological study are displayed. A chem- 
ical laboratory, with accommodations for individ- 
ual work, and a commodious lecture-room for stu- 
dents in chemistry and physics, occupy the rear of 
the building on the first floor. While above, in 
the second story, huge plesiosaurs and other grin- 
ning remains of geologic time, flanked by cases 
of pretty songsters from foreign parts, add to the 
resources of those interested in geology and zool- 
ogy. The addition to the northeast includes two 
recitation-rooms, a dissecting-room, and an aqua 
vivarium of large size, which will furnish un- 
usually good opportunity for the advanced study 
of animal and plant life. Laboratories for zool- 
ogy and physiology, and a biological library room, 
opening into the recitation-rooms, also find place 
in this pleasant hall. 

Other buildings are the spacious Chamberlain 
House, for the use of students in art and music, 
an observatory, and a picturesque and very pop- 
ular little boat-house gleaming out from among 
the fine old trees, with which the grounds near the 
river are abundantly supplied. 

From a fine site just across the village street an 
astronomical observatory, fitted up with an eight- 
inch-glass telescope, a chronograph, sextant, as 
tronomical clock, meridian circle, and lesser ap- 
pliances, invites the lover of celestial mysteries. 
The choice beginnings of an art gallery are found 
in a large hall in the Williston building. Some 
notable copies of the old masters, choice casts and 
engravings, and fine specimens of modern schools 
of painting are well worth the inspection of the 
most travelled visitor. Very little that is not 
really excellent finds place here, and some gener 
ous friend of the institution will undoubtedly re 
member its needs at no distant day. 

The grounds about the building include fifts 
acres, all under cultivation, and well stocked with 
trees, the growth of many decades. Between the 
grounds immediately connected with the build 
ing andthe happy hill-side known as Goodnow 
Park, runs a quiet river, which, though on its way 
to do duty for the miller, does not disdain to beat 
on its smooth surface numerous boat-loads of 
laughing girls. From the little bridge charming 
glimpses of a fairy-like world meet the eye, and 
lead one to wonder whether a more delightful 
place could have been chosen for study and re- 
tirement. A pavilion crowns the sightly summit 
of the park, from which may be obtained extend 
ed views of the surrounding country, with the 
Holyoke range to the right, and the broad river 
on its way to the sea. 

The happiest feature of the institution has al- 
ready becn alluded to—its cultivation of a noble 
womanly character. While not sectarian, Mount 
Holyoke is decidedly and unequivocally religious 
in her teaching and practice. The large majority 
of its graduates are Christian women, and find 
niches awaiting them in the world of workers. 
The Bible is taught systematically, and the voice 
of prayer and the song of praise ascend, as for 
the past fifty years, at the numerous little “ recess 
meetings” all over the building each evening, 
attendance being purely voluntary. Sterling char- 
acter is here built up, and preparation made for 
all the exigencies of a woman’s life. 

If this be the happiest feature, perhaps the one 
most frequently commented on and least under- 
stood, by the world that learns of it only through 
far-away hearsay is the domestic system. Here, 
as at Wellesley College, each student is required 
to take some part in the necessary house-work 
daily, the time so spent varying from seventy 
minutes to thirty or forty, according to the diffi- 
culty of the task assigned. That house-work is 
not taught by this system, may be readily seen 
when one reflects that she who assists in prepar- 
ing the bread, for example, in a family often num- 
bering over three hundred, has very vague con- 
ceptions of the requirements for a small family. 
What she does learn, however, is to be punctual, 
thorough, and faithful. Shirking rolls the burden, 
not on a servant, but on a school-mate, possibly 
a friend. The indolence or carelessness of one 
interferes, to a greater or less degree, with the 
comfort of the entire family. 

The admirable system by which the work ne- 
cessary to so large a household is carried on, with- 
out confusion or overtaxing, and with extreme 
neatness and swiftness, is in itself a memory 
which has its influence for many years in the life 
of a graduate. One of the most accomplished 
and intelligent members of the faculty has entire 
oversight of this department, and to her, instead 
of to the matrons, the young ladies are always 
referred. Every portion of the work is so sys- 
tematized that it is accomplished without friction. 
The “circle” or group of students to prepare the 
dinner, for example, is under the immediate super- 
vision of a leader, generally a member of one of 
the upper classes, whose acquaintance with the 
daily methods of living for two or three years 
enables her to apportion the duties with disere- 
tion. And so promptly, and with such beautiful 
economy of time, are the parts arranged, that the 
occasions are rare when it is necessary to “ delay 
the dinner-bell.”” No young lady is obliged to re- 
tain a task which is too difficult, or even espe- 
cially distasteful ; and no one who has listened to 

(Continued on page 465.) 
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Fig. 1.—Snawi anp Umpretta Case.—Crosep.—{See Fig. 2.] 
For design and description see Supplement. 
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Drarep Bonice. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIL, Figs. 45-50. 


Vig. 2.—Snawt anp Umpreita Case.—Oren.—{See Fig. 1.] Brawep Bonice. 


For design and description see Supplement. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 36-44. 
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(Continued from page 463.) 





quite willing to have her profi- 
ciency tested. 

To the responsible position of 
first President of Mount Holyoke 
College Miss Mary A. Brigham 
has been summoned. Formerly, 
and for many years, associated 
with Dr. West in the Brooklyn 
Heights Seminary, her fame is in 
alltheland. A cultivated, broad- 
minded, talented woman, Miss 
Brigham is a worthy successor of 
the founder of Mount Holyoke 
and the line of worthy women 
who came after Mary Lyon. Her 
genuine good sense, true woman- 
liness, and sincere devotion to 
the mental and moral culture of 
those under her care, combined 
with the numberless advantages 
gained by long residence near the 
metropolis, and acquaintance with 
its best life and thought, render 
her an eminently suitable leader 
in the new departure and antici- 
pated progress in a higher sphere. 
Miss Blanchard, for so many 
met : 1 years the honored seminary prin- 

. cipal, and Miss Edwards, a lineal 
and worthy descendant of the 
Puritan divine of that name, have 
been made full professors in the 
college. Other excellent names 
are being considered for new 
professorships. Many of the old 
rules and restrictions have ceased 
to be college discipline, and free- 
dom will take the place of the 
more stringent regulations which 
were necessary so long as the re- 
quirements for admission could 
be compassed by girls of fifteen. 

Earnest efforts are being made 
by alumne to secure funds for the 
President’s cottage, which shall 
also become a residence for young 
ladies of the college department, 
and large endowments are hoped 
for from its friends. Of money 
Mount Holyoke has never had 
large store, but all her treasures 
are thoroughly mined, and many 
older institutions, whose magnifi- 
cent equipment puts to shame the 
resources of this younger sister, 
realize no more from their liberal 
endowments than does Mount 
Holyoke. She has worked faith 
fully for and with her posses 
sions, and now that the crowning 
desire of Miss Lyon’s heart has 
been realized, and not only the 
coveted Greek course, but other 
branches of a liberal education 
have been added, her friends have 
a right to be steadfast in the faith 
that the coming half-century of 
the college, will be as rich in good 


the cheerful sounds of song and 
laughter in the dining-room or 
domestic hall, during the busy 
hours, can imagine for a moment 
that the young ladies consider 
their part in this co-operative sys- 
tem degrading or unpleasant. 
Among other advantages of 
this system may be mentioned 
two which influenced its origina- 
tor: it obviates the necessity of 
securing a large number of ser- 
vants (a few only being employed 
for the heavier tasks), which, in 
a remote country town, would be 
an important consideration ; and 
it materially lessens the expense 
of the student. Incredible as it 
may seem, the advantages of a 
college training, including board 
and very nearly all necessary ex- 
penses, are offered at Mount Ho- nny‘ 
lyoke for $200 per year. ¥ He a 
Mount Holyoke is now passing Ah ete iit,” 
through an important and trying - 3 
period of its existence. A full 
college charter and power to con- 
fer degrees were granted it by 
the Massachusetts Legislature in 
March, 1888. For many years 
the institution upheld a lofty 
standard among its contempora- 
ries. The long strides taken in 
all departments of learning, and 
the increasing interest manifest- 
ed in the education of women, 
have given rise to numerous col- 
leges for the sisters and “ cous- 
ins” of Yale, Harvard, and Am- 
herst men. The impetus which 
broadening opportunities for 
study have given to all scholastic 
learning has proved of great ben- 
efit to Mount Holyoke as to all 
other similar institutions. For 
several years opportunity for ad- 
vanced study in Greek, Latin, the 
modern languages, science, and 
art has been afforded those who 
wished to remain beyond the re- 
quired four years, and as many as 
one hundred at’a time have been 
engaged in this work, which now 
falls legitimately into the colle- 
giate curriculum, Full classical 
and scientific courses of four years 
each, identical with those of col- 
leges for men, have been filled 
out, and the first class of eighteen 
students begins its work this year. 
The requirements for admission 
to these courses are the same as 
in the colleges for men. Certifi- 
cates from fitting schools are not, 
however, accepted in place of ex- 











aminations. A thoroughly pre- Fig. 1.—Wrap with Tripce Care. Fig. 2.—Compixation Woot Costume. works as its first fifty years have 
pared applicant is supposed to be For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IIL, Figs. 25-30. For description see Supplement. been. 
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AW ‘ELCOME I INNOVATION. 


Tue Chicago and Denver Express, the superb 
vestibuled train running through between Chicago 
and Denver via the Chicago & North-Western 
and Union Pacific railways, will, beginning May 
12th, in addition to its superior service of coaches, 
sleepers, and free chair cars, carry vestibuled 
North-Western dining-cars through, serving 
patrons of the train all meals en route to Den- 
ver. The superior service of these dining-cars 
has given them a national reputation, and patrons 
of the train will appreciate the comfort and lux- 
ury that this innovation will add to the trip 
The price of meals will be 75 cents. 

Excursion tickets to Denver and all Colorado, 
California, and western and north-western resorts 
via the North-Western, at all 
Adv. | 


are now on sale, 
ticket offices. —[ 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mes. Winstow’s Soormina Syavre for Children 
Teething, soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. 25 cents a bottle.—[Adv.] 





Usg Cornett.’s Benzors Cosmetic Soar. For the 
skin. Yor ll be delighted with it. 25 cents. All 
Druggists or P O. Box 2148, New York.—{Adv.]} 








Lanres stylishly dressed with Elegance and Economy 
by Mme. Prrstrat, 108 Rue Rivoli, 108, Paris.—{Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & COS 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Is ser syn | ia and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one centacup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
8ILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 





Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


HIRES 


25 HIRES’ IMPROVED 2sc 


ROOT BEER! 


IN LIQUID NOBOILING EASILY MADE 
THIS PACKAGE MAKES FIVE GALLONS 


MUES FIVE CALLOUS Of 


Loe LHW “02 LHYWKLM i} 


Root 
BEER 


The most APPETIZING and WHOLESOME 
TEMPERANCE DRINK in the world. TRY /T. 


Ask your Druggist or Grocer for it. 


__C.E HIRES, PHILADELPHIA. 








CRIA V 














THE LARGEST. 


CHOCOLATE 
MENIER 


SOLD EV /ERYWHERE 





. T. FELIX . GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 
IRE SAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 
Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, 
Moth Patches, Rash, and Skin dis- 
eases,and every blemish on beauty, 
and anor detection. It oe stood 


— 
or 










leas we taste it to he 
sure it is properly 
M made, Accept no 
counterfeit of similar 
name. Dr. L. A. Say- 
er said toa tady of the 
haut-ton (a patient) ; 
“ As you ladies will 
use them, recommend 
‘ Gouraud’s Cream’ 
en the least harmful of 


PURIFIES = 


AS WRELI. AS 
Bealtifies the et 


Druggiete and Fanev- 
Ge ow Dealers in the 
Canadaa, and 
SS ~ Sad 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Proprietor, 48 Bond irene 
through to main office, 87 Great Jones St., 


PLUME ROSY SEEKS 


mt pgmoves F impls en 


ae Shor 


s  Gomnetie bu TY itartalens s appliance og ray wed that 
2 


B0c., 2for 5c, J. on Aeon ie New siipen Ocean. (Est’b’d 
1844.) Reference: any N. i Pays sician, Mention this paper. 











POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 

This powder never varies. 
strength, and wholesomeness. 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitnde of low-test, short-weight alum or 


A marvel of purity, 
More economical than 


phosphate powders. Sold only, in cans. 
Royat Baxine Powper Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 





Smokers’ Throat: 


PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE 
WILL RELIEVE INSTANTLY THE DRY, 
PARCHED AND BURNING SENSATION THAT 
SMOKERS OFTEN FEEL ON THEIR TONGUE 
OR IN THEIR THROAT. 


FOR PARTICULARS SEE ELEGANT BOOK OF 
TOILET RECIPES THAT CAN BE PREPARED 
EASILY AND CHEAPLY AT HOME. SENT TO 
ANY ADDRESS FOR TWO TWO-CENT STAMPS, 
ADDRESS, . « «¢ ie ha i Te 


Procter & ini. 


GLYCERINE DEp’T, CINCINNATI, O. 








ONLY WHEN THE LIPS DISPLAY PRETTY TEETH, 

The shells of the ocean yield no pear! that can ex- 
ceed in beanty teeth whitened and cleansed with that 
incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


S OZODONT. 


Which hardens and invigorates the GUMS, purifies 
and PeETENt the BREATH, beautifies and preserves 
the TEETH, from youth to old age. 

One bottle of Sozodont will last six months, 


TO_ STOUT. PEOPLE. 


we tse 5 HOW 70 REDUCE W 

mt starvation diet or n: d 

fall information sent sealed Sor 6 seston Sg 
ddress E. K, LYNTON, 19 Pak “Place New York! 


Treatise and 











PAINLESS JECH AMC 
PEAT ENGI iP I LLS: Stas 





For Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headache, Giddiness, 
Fulness, and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of 
Appetite, Shortness of Breath, Costivoness, Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful 
Dreams, and all Nervous and Trembling Sensations, &c. THE FIRST DOSE WILL GIVE RELIEF IN 
TWENTY MINUTES.; This is no fiction. Every sufferer is edtnestly invited to try one Box of the se 
Pills, and they will be acknowledged to be a Wonderful Medicine.—* Worth a guinea a box.’ 
*‘BEECHAM’S PILLS, taken as directed, will quickly restore females to complete health. Fora 


WEAK STOMACH, IMPAIRED DIGESTION, DISORDERED LIVER, 


they ACT LIKE MAGIC:—a few doses will work wonders upon the Vital Organs ; Strengthening 
the muscular System; restoring long-lost Complexion; bringing back the keen edge of appetite, and 
arousing with the ROSEBUD OF HEALTH the whole physical energy of the human frame. These 
are “ facts" admitted by thousands, in all classes of society, and one of the best guarantees to the Nervous 
and Debilitated is that BEECHAM’S PILLS HAVE THE LARGEST SALE OF ANY PATENT MEDICINE 
IN THE WORLB. Full directions with each Box. 
Prepared only by THOS, BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, England. 

Sold by Druggists generally. B. F. ALLEN & ©0., 365 and 367 Canal St., New York, Sole Agents 
for the United States, who, if your druggist does not keep them (inquire first), 





WILL MAIL BEECHAM’S PILLS ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 25 OENTS A BOX. 


Mention this publication, 








ore N’S INGER: r CRAMPS 
Freo-BROWN'S G Scie. 





LieBIC COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT of MEAT 


Finest and Cheapest Meat Flavoring Stock for Soups, 
Made Dishes, and Sauces. As Beef Tea, ‘an invalu- 
able tonic and an agreeable stimulant.” Annual sale 
8,000,000 jars. 


Genuine only with fac-simile of Justus von 
Liebig’s signature in blue across label,as above. 
Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L’t’d, London. 


Madame Porter’s 


Cough Balsam, 


Pleasant, Reliable, 
Effectual. 


Successfully used for more 
than fifty years. Try it. 


AC Largest Establishment in the World 
fe thee the treatment of Hair and Scalp, 
Eczema, Moles, Warts, Superfluous Ha ie 
ee et tone Mot. Freckles, Tan, Wrink 

Red Veins, Oily Skin, 
‘les Blackheads, 














7 Dr. JOHN H. W i, ye 
West 42d St., New Yarke ie, i 


ENGLISH COMPLEXION CLOTH, 


MEDICATED. 

A Magical Beautifier; re- 
moves ALL blemishes, wheth- 
er caused ~ J disease or age. 
Removes Blackheads, Moth, 
Wrinkles, Freckles, Red- 
expe hess of the Skin, Im- 
f Parting a wonderfully 

rilliant complexion, 
Zz Without the use of 
cosmetics. Per- 
fectly harmless, 
4Purifying and 
beautifying the 
skin quickly and 
harmlessly. Price 
50 cents, by mail. 
English Complex- 
ion Cloth Co., 229 
Broadway, N. Y. 
City. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Spe- 
cific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing perma- 
nently all annoying disfig- 
urements from face and 
body, without injuring the 
Skin, which neither torturous 
fr, electricity nor any of the ad- 

vertised poisonous stuffs can 
accomplish. Address ‘Mme. Juntan, 48 E. 20th St., N.Y. 


Wrinkles, Black- 
heads, Pimples, 


* BEAU ) es Moles, and Snperfiu- 
mous Hair permanent- 


Freckles, Pittings 
ly removed. Flesh increased or reduced. Complex- 
ions beautified. Hair, Brows, and Lashes colored 
and restored, Interesting Book (sent sealed), 4 ets. 












GIVES A BEAUTIFUL 











Mme. Velaro, 414 W. 47th St., N. ¥. City. 
Mention this paper. 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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LADIES’ TAILOR. 


GRAND SAL 


OF ALL THE 


SUMMER MODELS 


GOWNS, 
COATS, 
& HATS 


AT LESS THAN 


HALF COST PRICE. 


a 


Sale to commence at date of this notice, 


Redfern 


210 Fifth Ave," 1132 Bway, N.Y. 
Graceful Form, 
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! 
combined ADAME FOY’S 


Skirt Supporting Corset 


t lar in the market. Sold by leading 
Pi hyp - y mail $1.40for High or Low bust. 
FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 


~ BARBOUR’S. 





IRISH FLAX THREADS 


In Every Variety, 


LADIES, Use thé Best! 


WHETHER FOR 


Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANCY WORK. 





Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 





CM . A complet garment wore, soi 
the 
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RIDLEY'S 


Grand Street, New York. 


COVERING THE ENTIRE BLOCK. 


oo 


STRAW GOODS. 


LARGEST ASSORTMENTS, 
LOWEST PRICES, 

ALL NEW, DESIRABLE GOODS, 
Infants’ HATS a specialty. New and special shapes. 
FLOWERS AND FEATHERS, 

RIBBONS, SILKS, VELVETS. 


Men’s Underwear. 


Men’s Domestic Bz ubriggan SHIRTS and DRAW- 
ERS, 25c. each. 

Men’s Genuine French Balbriggan SHIRTS and 
DRAWERS, all sizes, 49c. each, usually sold at T5c. 

Men's Colored Gossamer SHIRTS and DRAWERS 
at 35c. each. 


DRESS GOODS. 


Four Good Bargains. 


54-inch Black Mohair BRILLIANTINES, 48c. yard; 
worth $1.00. 

Combination Silk-Mixed Plaid DRESS GOODS, 
83c. yard. 

Yard-wide Sammer DE BEIGES, in eide bands, 
stripes, and mixtures, lligc. yard; worth 25c, 


French Sateens, 18¢. Yard 


1280 pieces French SATEENS, the entire stock of 
an importer, choice designs and colorings, 18c. yard. 


PRINTED INDIA SILKS. 


150 pieces Printed INDIA SILK, 60c.; worth $1.25. 


Fashion Magazine 


Contains fall Ilnstrated Catalogue (with lowest N. Y. 
prices) of the goods contained in our 85 departments. 


Sample copies 15c. ; subscription 50c. per annum. 


Orders by Mail receive prompt attention, 


ae 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 to 321 Grand St., 


56 to 68 Allen, 59 to 65 Orchard St., 





New York. 





GUARANTEED TO OUTWEAR 
ANY CUSTOM-MADE CORSET 


MAYER, STROUSE & CO. 
MFRS.~412 BROADWAY. N.Y. 





BLACK SILKS 
AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 


Best Makes and Fast Colors. Send for samples to 
WM. ROBERTS, 21 Lispenard Street, New York. 
Any length over 10 yards forwarded C. 0. D. 

In New Y 7 of all kinds 


SHOPPIN by a lady of experience, 


good taste, &c., without charge. Circular references. 
Address MISS A, BOND, 336 4th Ave., N. Y.C vity. 


st adapter in HEAD 


s Pat. Improved 
Tubular far Cushions, Whispers heard dis- 
tinctly, Unseen, comfortable, selfadjusting. 
bet ‘ul when all remedies ‘ail. Sold only 
SCOXx, 8635 way, cor. 14th 
Waar, | for illustrated book of proofs FREE. 














een) 
Constable KS Cs 


UNDERWEAR. 
“CARTWRIGHT & WARNER'S” 


Celebrated 


MERINO AND NATURAL-WOOL 


Gossamer and Summer Weights, 


MEN’S SILK AND SILVER-GRAY MIXED 
Llama Shirts and Drawers. 
LADIES’ BRIGHT AND SPUN SILK 
Ribbed Vests and Drawers. 
HOSIERY. 
Children’s Plain and Ribbed Cotton 
and Silk Hose. 

Ladies’ Lisle-Thread, Silk & Balbriggan Hose, 


GENTLEMEN’S 
Fancy Lisle, seasataesctt and Silk Half-Hose. 


Proadovart y KH 19th ét. 


NEW YORK. 


SUMMER WASH Fh BRICS. 
Beautiful NEW FRENCH SATEENS, 29c. 33, 


ill) Seer rere ee ee eee eee eee eee eee 


and 


ENGLISH PLAID Muslins, Checked and 
STRIPED LACE Nainsooke, were 2e.,  10Gs 

Also special sale of “ROCK DYE” 
HOSIERY. 


F AST ‘BL ACK 


23d St. Le Boutillier Bros. 
48, 50, & 52 West 234 St MY, City 








THIS LABEL IS ON THE BEST RIBBON MADE, 


PARIS FASHIONS 
HAIR-DRESSING. 


For years I have made 
the study of how to wear 
False Hair becomingly, 





and without the ugly wig- 
gy effect that so many 
ladies adopt by buying 
anything offered them by 
dealers who have no in- 
* terest in their customers 
other than to get their 
price. I am positive that 
every article bought of me 
makes the party buying 
My Friend and Ac lvertiser. 
Send for my New Cata- 
logue. Gives every lady 
her chance to be her own 
Hair-dresser, 


Mrs. 0. THOMPSON, 


224 5th Avenue. 


‘HIGH- GRADE ONLY, 


COLUMBIA 
Bicycles, Tricycles, 


Tandems, Safeties, 


Catalogue free. POPE MFG. 
co., Boston, New York, Chicago. 








Bandy Legs Prevented. 


The Patent Corset Shoes € 
are recommended by Physicians and 
Surgeons for children learning to walk om 


and those troubled with weak or 
sprained ankles. Send stamp for cata- “ 
logue. B. NATHAN, an 
221 6th Avenue, New York. 


PEERLESS DYES Ars shs,REST. 
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| SHE,—Now stand perfectly still, 


Hee st neem eeyrnetsemmomemctcacs 


Choice Styles SCOTCH ZEPHYRS.......... 19s, 


CHERRY 


|THE FRANCO-AMERICAN FOOD C0. 
GAME *“saTES 


CHICKEN 


TOTALLY DIFFERENT FROM POTTED MEATS. 
These Franco-American Food Co.’s Patés are a real 
delicacy for Lunch, Supper, Picnic, Yachting, and 
Travelling. 
10 Varieties in 8-Ounce Cans. 
SERVED ON THE PULLMAN BUFFET CARS, 


Sample Can sent free for 2% cents 





Sold by Grocers, 





“Nothing purer, better for invalids, 
supplying a long-felt want, writes one of 
the most prominent physicians of New York. 

Beef Tea, Chicken Broth, Chicken Soup, Matton 
Broth, Tapioca, Julienne, Green Turtle, Mock Turtle, 
Ox Tail 

Sold by Leading Grocers and Druggists. 


Write to us if you cannot find them, 


THE FRANCO-AMERICAN FOOD CO., 101 Warren St., W. Y. 
BABY CARRIA 


100 styles. Automatic Brake on ae 
Adjustable, Rec —y and ) a Aas “ cel 
Ma 


NONE NICER 





xn the Migh Court of Pustice.—Gosnell v. Durrant. On Jan. 28, t 

, Mr. Justice Chitty granted a Perpetual Injunction with costs Chairs. Fact I 
poh dwot Mr. George Reynolds Durrant from infringing Me LUBURG | Catalog me, diame goods desired) 
John Gosnell & Co.’s Registered Trade-Mark CHERRY BLOSSOM. mrG. Ct 145 8. Bt Philada 


<a HALL’S BAZAR FORMS 


For Draping, Trimming, and Rearranging Dresses. 





Indispensable to Ladies who do their Own Dressmaking, or 
Have a Dressmaker Come to the House 4 
Adjustable to any size, and when not in use folds up 
ke an umbrella. 
Ladies travelling, or sojourning at hotels, find it invaluable when 
brushing and rearranging trunk-crushed dresses. 
Endorsed by all Fashion Publishers. 
Awarded MEDAL of Superiority at American Institute, N 
Dee. 15, 1888. 


ew York, 








Sent to any address on re “7 ft price. 

Bazar Skirt Form, in case, $3 

Skirt Form, to which Bus stc an “« added, $3.56 
Complete Form, $6.50. 





Bazar Skirt Form, 
ened and closed, 


and don’t scold, for it’s all your Send for Descriptive Circular. 
sa ¥ 





tand while dren HALL’S BAZAR FORM CO., 833 Broadway, N. Y. 
~ i *HaLl: S" previ me We cheerfully recommend these forms, and request our patrons, when order or 


sending for circulars, to mention Harper's Bazar. 





“REMINGTON 
STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


has been for 


FIFTEEN YEARS THE STANDARD 


and 
embraces the latest and highest achievements of inventive skill. 


_ WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York. 


'ICLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 
| “CLEANFAST” BLACK 


STOCKINGS. 


F, P, ROBINSON 
DYE. 


7 7 
| . Vastly Improved and 
|| TRADE MARK. Always Reliable. 


CLEANFAST 
BLACK STOCKINGS 


For Men, Women, aud Children. 
UNEXCELLED WEARING QUALITIES. 
Also, Darning Ootton of Our Dye. 


SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 


RETAIL STORES: 
NEW YORK - 927 Broadway ; 2 West 14th Street; 
218 West 125th Street 
CHICAGO - - - - 107 South State Street. 
BOSTON iC ae 49 West Street. 

















BALL’S CORSETS are Boned With KABO 


* FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
CHicaco Corset Co. 
CHICACO and NEW YORK. 





















For Sale 
| by Best 
Coffees and EMI Powders. | Dealers. 


GET PREMIUM 27. | 


For full particulars address 
P.O. Box 289, New York, N.Y 


For Sale 
by Best 
Dealers. 







THE L 
sg eo Greatest inducements to get 









“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural cust.y By ‘ir 
teed “becom 


guarn’ 
nay wear their x oar ated ‘$6 
ne ia size and color. 
my with prep’n 
metics 
t SO veers Send to 
the m’fr for I Illust’d Price-Lists 
E.Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’] Music Hall)Chicago 


You can live at home and make more money at work for us 
than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Coste 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 












For Sale 
by Best 
Dealers. 


For Sale 
by Best 


ly outfit FREE. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine | 
| 
| Dealers. 
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FACETIA. 
THE BROAD AND BRINY DEEP. 
FIRST DAY. 
Have ho! yoho! for the raging sea, 
On the fast Atlantic liner ; 
The ocean is the place for me— 
Nanught e’er was made that's finer. 


BEOOND DAY. 
Oh, me! oh, my! ob, weal! oh, woe! 
Alas for the raging sea, sir! 
Dear me, I die, Oh hay! heave ho! 
"Tain’t what ‘tis said to be, sir. 


THIRD DAY. 
Oh, captain, put me on the shore, 
In China, Russia, Burmah ; 
I don’t care where it is—oh, la!— 
So long’s it’s terra firma, 


FOURTH DAY. 


—tli++++—oo! 


22777—-+++4+!0——o 
f-—+tl!————!!7-! 
f}-—++!!!--—-I-o 


LAST DAY, 
I'll cable to my family they'll see me never more 
Back in our lovely mansion in New York, 
Until there’s built from Coney Isle to haughty Eng- 
land’s shore 
A bridge whereon yours truly home may walk. 
There's no more brine 
In mine. Carg.y_e Sire 


— 
HAPPY THOUGHT. 


Cuarry. “Oh deah! I'm so noyvous about that 
speech I've got to make at th-the club! I’m afwaid I'll 
bweak down in the delivery.” 

Cuoury. “ Aw, but, me deah boy, why don’tcher 
hiah a messenjah boy and get him to delivaw it faw 
yah 2?” 
IT WOULD BE ALL RIGHT THEN. 


Latrie Beaoar Girt (at the door). “ The meat you 
gave me yesterday, mum, is too dried out to eat, 
mam.” 

Lavy (impatiently). ‘“ Well, have you brought it 
back ?” 


Litrie Beeegar Grav. “Oh no, mum. Me mother 
says if you'll send her some lard and flour and a bit of 
butter for the sauce, with a limmin, she'll makea foine 
pie out of it.” 
A FRATERNAL MEETING. 


“Your money or your life!” 
“ Would you rob a professional brother ?” 
** Are you in the profession 7” 
“Tam managing the church fair.” 
* Pass on, friend.” 
ccininmniiijimanannins 


OPPROBRIOUS EPITHETS 


“Mr. Jones and Mr. Robinson had a dreadful quar- 
rel, I hear,” said Mrs. Fangle. 
“You don’t say!" exclaimed her husband. 
“Yes, Ido; and Mr. Robinson applied the most op- 
pressive epitaphs to Mr. Jones.” 
ensigcecnaigppabameen 


The poet who rhymes hail-storm with maelstrom 
will please consider himself “run through” with a 


blue pencil. : 
ON A PERFECT EQUALITY. 


Fonrp Fatuer. “ You want mydaughter,eh? Have 
you any prospects ?” 

Surron. “ No, sir.” 

Fon» Fatuxr. *‘Nor has she. Take her, and be 
happy.” 
IT WAS TOO MUCH WORK. 

Cuarris. “ The Pwince of Wales wore a wed neck- 
tie the other day, old fel’. Think of that!” 

Ovp Fev’. “1 nevah think.” 


re Seen 
A BAD CASE OF IT. 


Cumao. “ Fine morning.” 

Sreacas (a little deaf). “* Hey 2” 

Cumso, “I said it looked like rain.” 
Spraees. ‘* Hey ?” 

Cumso. “ You seem to have it badly.” 
Srracas (who hears now). “‘ Have what ?” 
Cumso. ** The ‘ hey’ fever.” 


ae 
NOT ALWAYS. 
“Tt is always the unexpected that happens,” re- 
marked McCorkle. 
**Not always,” replied McCrackle; “‘ Keely’s motor 
does not mote yet.” 
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A VERY TAME 











- eames « F7TIS 4 
AFFAIR. 


Mr. VAN TCOZER sHOWsS MR. PERRYJOHN A NEW WALTZ STEP, AND TWO RUSTIC 
YOUTHS WHO AKE ATTRACTED TO THE SPOT THUS COMMENT UPON THE PERFORMANCE: 

“WHAT'S THEM CITY FELLERS DOIN’, LINK?” 

“WRASTLIN’, SIDE HOLT, | RECKON. MIGHTY TAME WRASTLIN’, THOUGH.” 


THE ONLY SOLUTION. 
“Tm so indignant that I cannot properly express 
myself !"” cried t er. papa Sias 
‘Then put a stamp on yourself and go by mail,” was 
the nnsympathetic response. 


NO WONDER. 
Visrrox. *‘ That engine acts very queerly, it seems 
me.” 


noe mommnmn” * Quite likely, sir. It has an eccentric 






JUNE. 
When the base-ball’s twirled, 
And the sails unfurled 
Take the centre-board a-scudding o'er the sea; 
When the man who foretells 
All the hot and cold spells 
Doth prophesy our friend humidity ; 


When the rose grows wild, 
And the boarder is beguiled 
Into taking that “small cottage in the dale”; 
When an ever-wid’ning smile 
Hath the landlord all the while, 
Since he’s certain that his season cannot fail ; 


When the school-boy’s grin 
Doth encroach upon his chin, 
And doth lose itself in wrinkles at the ear; 
When he now and then lets out 
An o’erpowering lusty shout, 
Just because the glad vacation time is near ; 


When the ’skeeter bar is brought 
Out of Coventry to court, 
Since the Culex is a-sharp’ning up his lance, sir— 
You may wager any sum 
That the happy time is come 
That is labelled on the zodiac as Cancer. 
Joun Kenprick Bangs. 


LA lil | 
bw sauunti 





FORESIGHT. 


Tatton. “* How wide would you like your trousers, 
sir?” 

Jonxson. “ Wide—very wide. Iam going to play a 
part in amateur theatricals next week, and as it’s my 
first appearance on any stage, I expect my knees will 
shake considerably ; so I want to give them plenty of 
room to work in, and, besides, hide my weakness from 
the eyes of the audience.” 


cpriechcniilibbbiiets 
A Thirteen Club in New England has adopted for 


its motto the Latin expression “ Sine die. 














A SEASONABLE PLEASURE, 
Conwicerr (near Central Park entrance). “So this 
is where you spend your time, is it? I didn’t know 
you were such an admirer of horseback riding.” 
Brown. “Neither I am. I just stand here for the 
fun of seeing the dudes get thrown off.” 


enchpahaidipevetinens 
AN UNPARDONABLE SIN, 
Eprron’s Wire. “1 wonder what can be the matter 
with Mrs. Smith ; she hasn’t returned my visit yet.” 
Eprror (absent-mindedly). ‘* Perhaps you neglected 
to enclose a stamp.” 





A LITERAL INTERPRETATION. 


MISS GREENE (just returned from a Western tour). “ On, MR. NODDY, WE HAD A MOST 
DELIGHTFUL TRIP! THE YELLOWSTONE PARK WAS BEAUTIFUL, AND THE SUNRISE WHICH 


I SAW THERE WAS SIMPLY GRAND!” 


MR. NODDY. “Yass? BuT—AW—EXCUSE ME— BUT I WASN’T AWARE THAT THE SUN 


EVER ROSE IN THE WEST.” 
































SUPPLEMENT. 





BU’ T THEN— 
(Continued from page 459.) 
So we said good-night, very cordial, and I slipped 
upstairs, and stopping softly at our door, pushed 
it open a tiny mite to see how Mary B. was. 

Well, she was lying on the bed, white as a 
sheet, her eyes fixed, and her hands clinched in 
desperation. But then—who could wonder? 
Beside her, with her bonnet off, sat Sarah, rock- 
ing and holding forth. 

“Yes, it’s a judgment, Mary B.,” says she— 
“a judgment—and I hope you won’t never forget 
it. As for poor little Frederick G., I doubt if 
ever you see him again. Of course they can drag 
the rivers, but ’tisn’t likely they'll ever find him. 
Perhaps it’s another Charley Ross case. Per- 
haps—” 

“ Perhaps you’re a ghoul!” says I, bursting in, 
and plumping Frederick G, into Mary B.’s lap. 
“Ain’t you ashamed, Sarali Hodges ?” says I. 
“The idea of talking like such a—a vampire!” 
says I, “And with many thanks for your kind 
effort to make a maniac of Mary B., [ll say good- 
night to you.” 

“ Well, this is a nice return!” says she, rising, 
stiff with indignation, and putting on her bonnet. 
“T think you are bound to tell me how he was 
rescued,” says she. 

“Sarah,” says I, “ you’ve driven Mary B. pret- 
ty nigh into a brain-fever, and I warn you I’m 
too exasperated to speak civil, and I advise you 
to go before I box your ears,” says L. 

“ Oh, I'm going,” says she, very sneering ; “and 
I quite understand your anxiety to get rid of me. 
It’s very natural, under the circumstances, But I 
warn you that 1 thifk this case ought to be laid 
before the deacons,” says she, “and I mean to 
see that it is done.” 

“So do, so do,” says_I, shutting her out in the 
hall, very calm. 

“There! now you've offended her, and she'll 
spread some outrageous story all over Hvasset,” 
says Mary B., leaving off kissing Frederick G. 
for a minute. 

“Pshaw! she’d do that anyway,” says I. 

Well, when we got home, two days later, we 
found Hyasset agape over the story as Sarah had 
told it, and a very nive story it was. Among 
other things, she said we gave a strange boy ten 
cents to carry Frederick G. to the hotel, and he 
(Frederick G.) had been found at midnight, 
wrapped up in a towel, in Central Park, stupefied 
with opium. But then—as I said to every one 
who asked me if ’twas true, “we all know 
Sarah.” 
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TYPEWRITING 


TAUGHT IN ONE MONTH, 


STENOGRAPHY 


TAUGHT IN THREE MONTHS, 

Pupils qualified as expert typewriters in one month, 
or money refunded, Four Hours’ Daily Practice on 
Typewriting Machines without Extra Charge. In- 
struction given in manifolding, addressing of envel- 
opes, and ull forms of legal, commercial, architectu- 
ral, theatrical, and miscellaneous typewriting work, 
Forms of business and social correspondence taught. 
Speed dictation given in typewriting. Also, stenog- 
raphy tanght at reduced rates. Pupils qualified for 
rapid stenographic dictation in from three to four 
months. The unusual advantage is offered of six to 
eight hours stenographic instruction every week-day 
and four hours every week-day evening. Dictation 
will be given in any System of Stenography by the 
Hour, Week, or Month. Pupils recommended and 
otherwise assisted to positions as soon as qualitied. 
Pupils instructed in stenography by mail. Twelve 
lesson sheets by mail, which will fully prepare stn- 
dents for dictation, $1. Stenography can be Taught 
by Mail with Perfect Success. Separate Courses of 
Commercial Penmanship. A Good Business Hand 
Acquired in One Moath, Call or address 


MISS LAMB, 
Room 33, 3d Wise, Gilsey Building, 1193 Broadway, 
28th & 29th Sts. 
Next Beer to Dockstader’s Theatre. 
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L LEGRAND, 207, Ras St-Honoré, PARIS 











Violette du Czar. 
Jasmin d’Espagne, 
Héllotrope biano, 


Lilas de Mai. 
New Mown hay. 
Oriza lys. 
Jookey-C!ab Bouquet. 
Opoponax a. 
Caroline Wd. 
Mignardise id. 
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» ARETHE BEST worto 
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SA VE THE CHILDRE N. 


A child’s food is largely cakes and bread, and 
these articles, when light, sweet, and composed 
of materials free from deleterious substances, 
are easily digested, nutritious, and wholesome. 
When these articles are made from pure and 
wholesome baking powder, they are much more 
healthful and nutritious than when prepared from 
yeast or other leavening agent.” But a danger 
arises from the fact that so many of the baking 
powders of the market are so impure as to render 
the food unwholesome. In fact, chemical an- 
alysis has developed the fact that most of the 
baking powders now upon the market, contain 
either lime, alum, phosphates, or acids of an in- 
jurious character. When bread or cake is made 
with the use of impure baking powders, these in- 
jurious substances pass into the system, and are 
the source of much of the disease with which 
our children are afflicted. 

Persons who have not strong constitutions, 
growing girls, young children, and many ladies, 
are particularly liable to the evil effects produced 
by the adulterants found in these cheap baking 
powders. Heartburn and the prevalent forms of 
indigestion are often traceable solely to their 
action upon the alimentary organs. 

The absolute purity and wholesomeness of the 
Royal Baking Powder are unquestioned. The 
official reports of the U.S. Government Chem- 
ists have put this fact beyond all controversy. 
Prof. Mott reported that the Royal was undoubt- 
edly the purest and most reliable baking powder 
made. Prof. Love’s report showed it to be of 
the highest strength, while Prof. MeMurtrie, late 
Chemist-in-Chief of the U.S. Agricultural De- 
partment, at Washington, D. C., found the 
Royal the only baking powder free from both 
lime and alum, and absolutely pure. 

There should be as much care in the choice of 
a baking powder as to obtain pure milk, or in 
having a prescription compounded from pure 
drugs and not from poisons. Pure, wholesome, 
and delicious bread and cake are assured by the 
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‘The Olive Oils of Lucca, Calci, and Buti in Tus- 
cany are esteemed the Finest in the World.”—Report 
on Agriculture in Ltaly by the Italian State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Rome. 


(Xelazione intorno alle Condizioni dell’ Agricoltura. Vol. 1., p. 5 
Ministero d’Agricoltura Industria e Commercio.) 


S.RAE & CO. guarantee their Finest Sublime LUCCA 


OIL tobe: CENUINE TUSCAN OLIVE OIL of 
the CHOICEST QUALITY and absolutely PURE, 


selected from the best growths of the above-named districts. 





S. RAE & CO. have been the largest Exporters of Finest Lucca 
Oil to England for the last 40 years.—See Reforts from Her Maj 
esty’s Consuls, No. 6, 1885, p. 318. 

ESTABLISHED 


} _ HORN, TUS 
1836. S. RAE & CO. CANY, ITALY, 


Wholesale A gents aii Importers : 
FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO., West Broadway, Franklin,and Varick Sts., New York.N.Y. 
AMES A. HAYES & CO., 9 and 11 Commercial Street, Boston, Mass. 
PRAGUE, WARNER & CO., Randolph Street and Michigan Avenue, Chicago, II 
FRANK A. SARTORI, 103 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
RAE’S LUCCA OIL is kept by most first-class Grocers. If you find any difficulty in gett 
it, please write to the nearest Agent, who will have it delivered at your residence 












xy a retail Grocer 
Write to Agents for copy of Prima Arborum (the Olive-tree and its 
Fruit). 30 pp., 10 beautiful engravings. P lease 1 mention this Pape r. 
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Of exquisite fragrance— unique — pleases every- 
one of refined tastes. Furnished by all drug- 











use of the Royal Baking Powder. 


gists, or mailed, postage free, direct. 50c. per | 
oz., $6.00 per pint. FREEMAN, Perfumer, 
New York and Cincinnati, Ghio. 
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RupBifoam 


FOR THE TEETH. 
DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED, 


PREPARED ano GUARANTEED ey E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowen, Mass. 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE CeLesRATEO HOVT’S CERMAN COLOCNE, 
LARGE BOTTLES, PRICE 25 CENTS. ALL DRUGGISTS. 
(GPSample Vial of Rubifoam MAILED FREE to Any Address. 
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Grocers everywhere 

A trial sample free 
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fumery—whether a loud, disagreeable scent, or the 
refined fragrance of Arktnson’s Extracts or Sachets. 
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| ADIES. —AN the latest styles of McCall's Dress and | 
4 Briggs’ Transfer Patterns. Send 2c. stamp for 
sample and Queen's sheet and catalogue, containing | 
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Over 14 Over 14 Millions Sold in this 
Country alone. 
The Best Fitting and Best 





Crosse & Blackwell’ 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, © 


| Wearing Corset Ever Made, 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Made from Enos Eresh Fruits | 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 1804 
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BARRY’'S 


eoihBll Sie, 


Washington, D.C. 


INTERESTING TO THE LADIES. 


Mr. Geo. White, the leading Ladies’ Tailor of Wash- 
ington, has invented and copyrighted a perfect-fitting | 
waist nee. oe White's Glove-Fitting Ready-C ut 

aist Linings.” hey are guarantced to fit, are made | = ath - “ie 
of the best Silesia, and are so perfectly traced that the | | evened aod radic wa aly pe < eo yt 2 
most inexperienced can make a perfect and stylish poh ee in every case makes it ‘thi k. soft, gl caranal 
fitting waist and sleeves. The price is 40c., costing | Qhudant = MICK, GORL, £i0eey and 
only a trifle more than lining by the yard, and sav- | © pies 
ing the purchasing of paper patterns. In ordering, | BARCLAY & CO., 44 Stone St., N. Y. City. 
send 40c. and 6c. for postage. The bust measure over * a 
the highest en only is necessary. 

GEO. WHITE, 1110 F Street, Washington, D.C. 


Metcalf's Sachet Powders. 
Send 25c. for sample 
glass jar of Heliotrope, 


Jockey Club, or Violette. 


T. METCALF & CO. 


39 Tremont St., Boston. 
E. FOUGERA & CU., 
NEwW_YorkK. 


Sold by all Druggists. 


Our mammoth illustrated circular on Dress 
Cutting by Will C. Rood’s Famous Tailor Sys- 
tem. Address Rood Magic Seale Co., Quincy, 1. 
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2000 Designs. G. L. FOX, Detroit, Mich. 
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If any dealer says he has the W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES without 
name and price, stamped on po put him down asa fraud. If not 
sold by your dealer, write W. L. DO vGL 


L. DOUCLAS | 
SHOE OENTLEMEN. | 


t in the world, Examine his 





EVERYWHERE. 


$5.00 GENUINE, HAND SEWED SHOE. 
AND-SEWED WELT SHOE } 
$3.50 PO E AND J ERS’ SHOE. 
Seas WORMING ES AHO New Patented improved Lotta Bustle. 
2:00 and $1.75 BOYS’ SCHOOL SHOES. nites tyle, Comfort Health, and Durability. 
All made in Congress, Button and Lace. Ti , 
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Best Style. Best Fitting. | 
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‘Patented Im proved Lotta” 
is stamped on each Bustle. 
All infringements ree be 
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ist, COLUMBIA RUBBER 
CO.,Sole Mfrs. Boston, Mass, 
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